


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
• Jerusalem^ Post Reporter 
« TEIL AVIV. — Confronted by 
the contest between Chairman 
P Shimon Peres and former 
b pPrime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. 
1 JUS Labour Party's rank and 
C Pol" wil1 S° to the polls today to 
. neC f ct the delegates to next 
Bynth’s party's convention 
cur ,iCh will choose one of the two 
the^n as the party’s candidate 
to r prime minister. 

"oday’a poll is clouded by a new 
reation between Rabin "and 
URes stemming from ’a report last 
^ in the French newspaper 
TEL press, (see story' below). But 
fund aclte climaxes intense Gam- 
in the 12 ' by the two men during the 
1980, a pecnonths in party branches 
living lodeJe country. 

Almog,. 4,000 party members — 
HapoaUm, d number ever — are 
•• . ’ o vote for the 2,861 
to the' convention on 
17 and 18. They will 
choose from 8,000 candidates. 
Another 240 seats in the convention 
will be reserved for top party func- 
tionaries, such as members of the 
Knesset, the Hist&drut Central 
Committee • and the Leadership 
■ Bureau. 

1 The Perea and Rabin camps ex- 
i pect the' composition of the 
. delegates to the convention to 
determine the vote for party leader. 
However, the outcome of today's 
vote will still make it difficult to 
determine the leanings of the 
delegates because of the manner in 
which the 8,000 candidates were 
se lecte d. Any party member with 
^ sponsors was eligible to be a can- 
didate. As a result, many were 
selected on the basis of personal 
popularity in the branches, rather 
than because of their affinity for 
either Rabin or Peres. 

Nevertheless, each camp has com- 
piled lists of supporters in each 
branch. To help voters Identify 
them, both groups published lists of 
telephone numbers and addresses 
and callers will be given the re- 


quired names. Peres and Rabin 
supporters will also be outside most 
of the 1.045 polling stations tp ad 
vise voters. ; 

Rabin told a press conf er?a6e here 
that public opinion p^^fshow that 
the party's rank e/iQ file prefer 
him. Rabin's cgrtnp published 
advertisements calling upon voters 
"not to waste the opportunity", of 
winning the widest support Labour 
ever won- in the Knesset elections, 
iSe'> poll, page 2 ). 

Peres’ backers published adver- 
tisements quoting a public opinion 
poll which said that 54.6 per cent of 
the Israeli citizens prefer a Labour 
government beaded by Pdres. (In 
smaller print, the advertisements 
said the alternative presented to 
the interviewers were Peres and 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin) 

Observers believe the ideological 
differences are marginal. Feres, 
who had been relatively hawkish, is 
now dovish enough to have won 
Mapam's blessings. Rabin, who 
had expressed readiness to go to 
Gush Etzlon with a visa is now 
hawkish enough for the former 
Ahdut Ha'avoda wing of the party. 

The two contestants have been 
bitter rivals since the days when 
Peres served as defence minister In 
Rabin's government. At tbe last 
party convention, In February 1977, 
Rabin narrowly won the party's 
nomination for another term of of- 
fice. He was supported by 1,446 
members compared with 1,404 who 
voted for Peres. But he resigned 
after it was discovered that his 

Meanwhile, Rabin has rejected 
the possibility of establishing a new 
party with former defence minister 
Ezer Wei z man, who was ejected 
from Herat on Sunday. Welxman, in 
an interview last week, had men- 
tioned Rabin as a possible partner. 

Rabin told reporters that .only 
after such a party is formed would 
he be able to assess — "but only 
assess" — Its prospects. "I am a 
member of the Labour Party, 
operate within Its framework and 

(Gon tinned on page t, cel. I) , 


Despite having been drammed out of the Herat party on Sunday, Ezer Welxman wy sits 
in his usual seat lu the Knesset yesterday but his -former Herat colleagues were con- 
spicuously absent. (Zoom nj 


Doctors lash autopsy changes 


More than 1,000 doctors from all 
over Israel demonstrated In front of 
the Knesset yesterday against the 
proposed amendment to the 
Anatomy and Pathology Law. (The 
amendment was being discussed by 
a special Knesset committee late 
last night.) 

Posters carried by tbe 
demonstrators stressed that the 
amendment. If passed, is tan- 
tamount to a death sentence for 
many sick people in Israel. 

Among the demonstrators was 
Prof. Shaul Feldman, dean of the 
Hebrew University's Faculty of 
Medicine. He told his colleagues: "I 
regret that we are forced to be here 
instead of in our hospitals and 
laboratories. I view the amendment 
with fear and trembling. Medical 
science has progressed greatly dur- 
ing the past few years particularly 
thanks to research into anatomy 
and pathology. Pathology Is one of 
the most Important subjects we 
teach our students, and if -this 
amendment is accepted, it will 
threaten the level of medicine In 
Israel." 


Agudat Yisrael MKs Rabbi 
Menahem Porush and Shlomo 
Lorincz, who met the doctors were 
quickly surrounded by 
demonstrators, some of whom 
shouted, "You're murderers, you 
don't understand medicine, you're 
throwing dust into the public’s 
eyes." 

The MKs replied that the doctors 
did not understand the amendment 
which would not damage medicine 
in Israel. To this, some of the 
demonstrators retorted with some 
heat that the extreme Orthodox 
seek personal and secret solutions 
to their medical problems, such as 
operations in the U.S. and treat- 
ment by private doctors, which 
most Israelis cannot afford. 

A group of MKs including Gideon 
Hausner, Akiva Nof. Charlie Biton, 
as well as Victor Shemtov. a former 
health minister, joined the 
demonstrators. 

Dr. Ram Ylshai. chairman of the 
Israel Medical Association, charg- 
ed yesterday that during the part 
few years a group of fanatics has 


created an atmosphere that makes 
it impossible for people to agree to 
an autopsy. This atmosphere. Dr. 
Yishai said, "has already lowered 
the number of autopsies below tbe 
level guaranteeing a reasonable 
standard of medical practice. In 
many cases it is already impossible 
to know the cause of death with any 
certainty." 

At the end of the demonstration 
outside the Knesset, the doctors 
agreed to present to the Israel 
Association a resolution stating, 
among others, that if the amend- 
ment is passed, doctors will stop 
signing death certificates because 
of inability to determine the cause 
of death, and that doctors would ex- 
ercise sanctions against MKs and 
government ministers, such as giv- 
ing them medical treatment In only 
two hospitals and only in emergen- 
cies. In this way, the resolution 
said. MKs and ministers would no 
longer be receiving special care 
which cushions them from the 
realities of medical care today. 

(Itixn) (Picture — Page *> 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and. Agencies 

-The Palestine Liberation 
Organization and four hard-line 
opponents of tbe Egyptian- 
Iar&eli peace treaty will not at- 
tend today's Arab summit in 
Jordan, official Syrian sources 
said in Damascus late yester- 
day. 

The sources said the FLO. Syria, 
South Yemen.* LBgns and Algeria 
wOI not be repr e s en ted In the sum- 
mit in any way. Lebanon, which 
closely coordinates Its positions 
-with Syria, also announced it will 
not attend. 

Seven Arab conservative heads of 
State and top- envoys from three 
Arab countries arrived yesterday in 
Amman for the -summit in defiance 
of Syrian calls for a boy c o tt. Iraq’s 
President Saddam Hussein came 
last night, and Sand! Arabia was ex- 


pected to dispatch its strongman 
Grown Prince Ffchd. to the Jorda- 
nian capital shortly before this mor- 
ning's opening. 

Reports said Amman was flooded 
last right by thousands of Jordanian 
security men. 

A PLO executive committee 
meeting In Damascus announced its 
decision to boycott the summit 
shortly after official sources said 
President Hafez Assad would not at- 
tend. 

The PLO decision could seriously 
damage plana by the moderate and 
conservative states of tbe Arab 
world to give King Hussein a man- 
date to negotiate peace in his hoped- 
for meeting with U.S. President- 
elect Ronald Reagan next year. 

In tbe absence of Syria «aad the 
PLO, area leaders "are not abls to 
discuss the conflict with Israel nor 
Palestinian affairs," said Syrian 
Foreign Minister Abdul- H&lim 
(Onattanod «a pags t, eat. S) 


Rabin, Peres lawyers to draft sworn statement 

Peres asked to sign denial 
of part in L ’Express story 


Greiver given week to demolish home 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The lawyers of Yitzhak Rabin 
"‘and Shimon Peres are due to meet 
today to agree on a sworn state- 
ment to be signed by Feres which 
will be used to help refute 
allegations in the French weekly 
L' Express that Rabin received 
money from Bez&lel Mizrahi to pay 
the IL25O,O0O court fine levied on 
Rabin's wife Lea, in X977, for main- 
taining an undeclared bank account 
in the U.S. 

The sworn statement, demanded 
by. Rabin, is designed to refute a 
J / *Express charge that Peres has a 
copy of a cheque for IL250,d00 
provided by Mizrahi to pay the fine. 

Rabin met yesterday with the 
Israel Newspaper Editors Com- 
mittee to display all the relevant 
documents relating to the payment 
of the fine. The documents Include a 
cheque to the Tel Aviv court signed 
by’Lea Rabin for the sum of IL250,-' 
«to. dated May 31, 1977, and the 
signed receipt. He also made 
available all his bank statements 
from April to October 1977, cover- 
ing the period when he paid the fine 
Sod received the moneys that enabl- 
ed him to do so. 

Rabin told the editors that he 
received a IL70.000 loan from his 
wife!s cousin, Url Kellner, and a 
$10,000 loan from a personal friend, 
Norman Bernstein In the U.S., to 
enable him to pay the fine. 

:He received permission from the 
Treasury for receipt and repay- 
ment in foreign currency of the 
dollar loan. 


Rabin said that he got hundreds 
of letters with offers of financial 
help to pay the loan from Israelis 
and from abroad. "I declined all 
such offers and returned all the 
money that was sent," he said. 
Furthermore, he did not know 
Bez&lel Mizrahi, he said. He also 
denied that Aluf (res.) Reh&v&m 
Ze'evi ("Gandhi") had offered to 
raise the fine money for him. 

"I am ashamed to have to 
provide all these details and 
documents," Rabin said. The 
burden of proof, he said, should be 
on L' Express to show evidence for 
its "malicious lie.” Instead, he was 
compelled to provide explanations 
to counter the lies. 

Rabin said his lawyer, Yitzhak 
Moritz, had sent a draft sworn 
statement to Peres last right which 
Peres would be asked to sign. It 
says he did not have a copy of the 
alleged cheque and that neither he 
nor any of his associates gave infor- 
mation about such a cheque to the 
French paper, as L’ Express alleg- 
ed. 

Such a document, he said, was 
necessary to pursue the libel suit 
which he intends to press against 
L ’Express. Only such a sworn af- 
fidavit, and not Peres' denials to 
the media, would have legal stan- 
ding. 

Rabin said he had no doubt that 
the background to the L ’Express 
story was political. But he refused 
to dwell on who the sources of the 
story might be, referring only to the 
report as published. 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . 
GEDERA. — The Greiver house 
will be demolished — by the end of 
the week — Attorney-General 
, Yiffhfljf Zamir ruled yesterday, 
bringing to a- close a five-year legal 
and political controversy that 
agitated the entire country. Gad 
Greiver today is to hand over the 
keys to his house to the Israel Lands 
Administration (ILA). But he in- 
tends to demonstrate outside the 
Knesset to protest the decision. 

Zamir decided to give Greiver un- 
til the end of the week to dismantle 
his prefabricated 10 -room villa, and 
promised that the ILA, which owns 
the land, will find Greiver on alter- 
native lot Greiver yesterday finish- 
ed packing his family's furniture 
and belongings. 


An air of heavy gloom and disap- 
pointment descended on Gedera — 
whose residents are up in arms 
over the Greiver house — when 
Zamir's decision, was reported. 

Meanwhile, the police and the 
ILA continue to plan a demolition 
operation. If Greiver does not — as 
now appears obvious — demolish 
the house himself this week, 1.500 
policemen and border patrolmen, 
equipped with tractors, heavy 
equipment, accompanied by a 
guard force and a police helicopter, 
will move in to demolish tbe villa. 

"We cannot have one law for the 
strong and another law for the 
weak," Zamir told reporters in 
Jerusalem yesterday evening. “If 
we spare the Greiver house, it will 
mean that the state's law is ineffec- 


tive when it comes to the strong," 
He said. 

Zamir explained that Greiver 
knowingly built his house on state 
land Intended only fsTagriouiture. 

- If the house is sot dent flashed.' tier 
whole area surrounding tt be 
built up. in a short whildT the 
attorney-general said. He main- 
tained that local circles supporting 
Greiver consist of people who also 
^ant to build on their land: 

Earlier yesterday Zajnir met 
Haim Basok, Greiver’s lawyer, and 
then appeared before a Knesset 
committee dealing with the affitir to an-> 
nounce Us decision. He also told the 
group, which was set up by the 
Interior and Law committees, that 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
had Intervened last ’ye ar to post- 
( Continued on page 2, c©L fl) 


Official calls for legalization of ‘soft? drugs 


Schmidt: EC to act on Middle East peace . 


BONN (JTA). — - West German 
; Chancellor Helmut Schmidt hinted 
; yesterday that' the European Com- 
' m unity (EC) will continue Its Mld- 
■ die East initiative. But he did not 
i specify whether this would occur at 
; the summit meeting of the. EC 
■ heads of government in Luxem- 
i bourg on December 1 and 2 , nor did 
- he say what steps would be taken. 


In a major political speech before 
the Bundestag, Schmidt said that 
Wert Germany, along with Its EC 
partners, would do its utmost to 
help bring about a comprehensive, 
just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East according to the principles 
laid down in the Venice EC declara- 
tion. 

(Schmidt — page 4} 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 

Tbe director of the Social Affairs 
Ministry corrective services divi- 
sion yesterday called for the 
legalization -of hashish and mari- 
juana as part of "a fresh approach 
to Israel's drag problem." 

Speaking- on the first day of a two- 
day symposium on drugs at the 
Hebrew University's Mount Scopus 
campus. Dr. Menahem Horowitz 
called for the law to make a distinc- 
tion between "hard" and “soft" 
drags. 

Horowitz said that the police and 
the courts treat hashish smokers in 
the same way as they treat heroin 
addicts. The lack of such a distinc- 
tion, he said, has only contributed to 
the Increased use of drugs and to the 
increase of drug-linked crime. 9 

Horowitz said that the police and 
society were caught in a vicious cir- 
cle In which demand for drugs in- 
creases supplies. The police, in drug 
swoops, then cut supplies which in 
turn increases demand and the 
profits from drugs, making drug- 
peddling more attractive. The 
higher prices force drug users and 
addicts to turn to crime to finance 
their habit. 

Horowitz last night proposed that 


the government "take the market 
away from the pushers and under- 
cut them" by giving "proven ad- 
dicts" drugs or drug substitutes in a 
controlled manner "freely” for 
symbolic fees." 

Horowitz's proposal which im- 
plied that society rather than the 


police, deal with drug users a 
diets (though not pushers), 
for a regulation and lice 
system for drug distribution 
public. 

He said that drugs should i 
given to minors except in sj 
cases. (See Story — Rage 3) 
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Polish labour unrest draws Soviet reaction 


WARSAW. — Railway wbrkCra ac- 
ting on the orders of the Solidarity 
free trade union movement shut 
down commuter lines in Warsaw 
and Gdansk for two hours y ester-' 
day In a dispute over wage 


TONIGHT 
AT 9 P.M. 

Marty Isaacs, author of 
"Marty's Walking Tours 
in Biblical Jerusalem" 
will speak about King 
Hezekiah's Secret Water 
Tunnel. 

Jerusalem Plaza Hotel, 
Rehov King George. 

Admission Free 


negotiations, and the union 
threatened a four-hour stoppage to- 
day. . 

Meanwhile, workers in a large 
Warsaw plant walked out and 
Solidarity leaders spoke of an es- 
calation of strikes to protest the 
arrest of a printer accused of 
betraying state secrets. 

The railway dispute was greeted 
frith unusually swift reaction In the 
Soviet Union yesterday when the 
Radio Moscow' home service spoke 
of concern In Warsaw that an all- 
out railway strike could aifect 
Poland's national defence Interests. 
The broadcast was monitored in 
London by the BBC. 

In Moscow, the government even* 
Ing dally Izvestia printed a dispatch 
in a similar vein from the Tass 
Soviet news agency's Warsaw 
bureau. 

A spokesman for the Solidarity 
chapter in Wroclaw, which was 
coordinating the two-hour warning 
strike, said the action was called to 
back demands for recognition of a 
Solidarity-negotiated pay package. 

The move came after the failure 
of efforts to arrange a last-minute 
meeting with senior government of* 


flclals. The union warned that If the 
strike does not produce a meeting, 
it will call a four-hour stoppage 
along the same lines today* So far. 
Solidarity has made no threat of a 
broader action. 

The Polish National Railroad 
said the dispute began -after a 
newspaper, published on Wednes- 
day two formulas for distributing 
some $6. 3m. in wage increases. 

The other strike, on the assembly 
line at the Ursus tractor factory in 
Warsaw, began at midday, shortly 
after the prosecutor-general’s of- 
fice rejected demands from 
Solidarity for the release of the 
printer, Jan N&roznlak. 

Jacek Knap, one of a four-man 
Solidarity delegation from the Jocal 
Solidarity chapter that called on the 
prosecutor-general’s office, said 
the printer was being held under 
charges of "copying materials 
dangerous for state security-" 

Union leaders told a press con- 
ference that the Ursus strike would 
continue until the printer, held un- 
der a 90-day detention order, was ! 
freed. They warned of a "landslide ; 
escalation" of industrial stone ges i 
throughout the country. ] 
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Jerusalem Pml Poll 

Peres, Rabin 
dash will 
hurt Labour 


By MARK SEGAL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV.' — A large majority of 
the public believes that the contest 
for the leadership of the Labour 
Party between Chairman Shimon 
Peres and former premier 
Yitzhak Rabin wll] damage the par- 
ty. 

The latest Jerusalem Post poll, 
conducted among 2,302 adults by 
the Modi’ln Ezrahl Applied 
Research Centre asked the follow- 
ing question: "In your opinion, will 
the leadership contest between 
Rabin and Peres cause harm to the 
Labour Party?** A total of 65 JZ per 
.cent said "yes," 27 per cent said 
“no," and 7.8 per cent were un- 
decided. 

In the ' October-November poll, 
Rabin continued to be the favourite 
for the premiership, ahead of 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin, 
while Ezer Weizman was the pop- 
ular choice for his former post as 
defence minister. Abba Eban was 
the favourite for foreign minister. 
However, large segments of the 
public were unable to make up their 
minds about all four positions. . 

Wba Is most suited to be prime mlatstexT 


Offices in Israel 
Tel Aviv, 53 Ben Yehuda St. 
(03)243355 

Jerusalem, 30 Jaffa St. 
(02)225233 

Haifa, 2 Sea Road. (04)34655 


Kamo Oct.- Nov. Aug.-Sep. 

Babin 24.4 24.7 

Begin 22.7 18.6 

Perea . 12.1 11.4 

Navon 9.0 1.2 

Weizman 2.7 - 3.0 

Dayan 2.8 1.5 

Sharon — 0.9 

Others 3.9 — 

Undecided 20.6 40.2 

Who b best salted to be f ore ign mMste r T 


THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Fair to partly cloudy. In the 
south And over Sinai, partly cloudy with 

possibility of rain. 

YoUrrdH.v’B Yesterday ’a Today*! 


Jerusalem 

* Golan 
Nahariya 

• Safad 

. Haifa Port 
Tiberias 
Nazareth 
,AfulA 
Samaria 
I- T»1 Aviv 
■ B-G Airport 
Jericho 
Gaza 

Bcersheba 

Eilat 

Tira Straits 


Idltv 

Min-Max 

Man 

43 

7—17 

18 

32 

' 8—16 

17 

48 

9—21 

22 

38 

7—14 

19 

59 

19—20 

21 

45 

11—22' 

23 

39 

10—20 

21 

31 

7—22 

23 

39 

10—10 

20 

39 

11—20 

a 

34 

8-22 

23 

33 

10—24 

29 

43 

9—30 

21 

29 

7—21 

21 

36 

12—22 

22 

44 

16—23 

23 


Name 

Eban 

Dayan 

Shamir 

Weizman 

Peres 

Rabin 

Herzog 

Tamir 

Moda’l 

Others 

Undecided 

Who Is b 

minister? 

Name 

Weizman 

Sharon 

Dayan 

Rabin 

Bar-Lev 

Perea 

Begin 

Gut 

Shamir 

Others 

Undecided 


Oct.-Nov. Aug. -Sep. 
20.3 20.2 

17.2 16.2 

12.0 6.8 

24 3.9 

1.5 - 1.0 

1.6 24 

14 1.4 

— 1.4 

— 04 

4.6 3.6 

34.3 42.0 


Oeti-Nov. Ang.-Sep. 
23.4 224 

194 174 

7.1 6.4 

84 3.9 

9.0 3.0 

2.6 3.4 

14 — 

14 14 

— ‘0.9 

24 3.6 

304 38.6 


Wbo Is best salted to be finance minister? 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Name 

Hurvitr 

Levinson 

Ya’acobi 

Ehrlich 

ShavtL ‘ 

Others 

Undecided 


Od.-Nev. Aug. -Sep. 
29.4 27.4 

84 8.4 

24 24 

1.3 — 

. 14 — 

3.0 4 A 

92.8 974 


Dr. Hans ■ Krollman, minister of 


Labour MKs 


‘ where they were received by un- 
iversity President Avraham Har- 
man. 


Monroe Goldwater, 
active in JDC, 95 


NEW YORK (JTA). - Monroe 
Goldwater, honorary vice- 
president of the Joint Distribution 
Committee, died on Friday, ID days 
after observing his 95th birthday. 

Goldwater was a law partner of 
the late Edward Flynn, one-time 
Democratic national chairman. 

Goldwater became chairman of 
the JDC’s reconstruction com- 
mittee in 1947, helping survivors of 
the Holocaust. He was president of 
the United Jewish Appeal of 
greater New York for many years 
starting in 1944. 

Friends established the Monroe 
Goldwater High School In Eilat. 


LABOUR 


(Continue d tram page One) 

at the moment I have nothing to 
add," he said. 

At yesterday's press conference, 
the former prime minister criticiz- 
ed the central elections committee 
for turning down his request to send 
observers to the polls. He complain- 
ed that Peres and the committee 
rejected a proposal by Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon that each ballot sheet be 
signed 'by two members of the elec-, 
tlon committee at each poll. These 
measures, he said, were designed 
to reduce the prospects of forgery. 

But Rafl Edrl, the committee’s 
chairman, argued there was no 
..need to insult the 7,000 party 
...members" on the elections com- 

- inittees. In many cases it was not 
.clear' who they supported, Edri 
claimed. Moreover, if committee 
members mark the sheets It would, 
be possible to learn how each 
member voted. 

-Nevertheless, the central elec- 
tions committee will send Its own 
' observers .to. palling stations In 16 
■ towns. Edri said. 

Some 14,000 Arab and Druse 

- .members of the party In 40 towns 
' and villages will vote today for 180 

delegates. Each 100 members will 
have one delegate. . 


Post Knesset Reporter 

Labour MK Eliahu Speiser was 
universally denounced in his faction 
yesterday as a "shirker." 

Speiser is the secretary of 
Labour's Tel Aviv district and the 
head of the Tel Aviv tax office which 
collects the dues for Kupal Ho 11m, 
the Histadrut sick fund. He was 
recommended for a vacant seat on 
the Social Affairs Committee. 

However, since he Joined the 
Knesset three and a half years ago, 
he has been the only Alignment MK 
to consistently refuse to ait on any 
committee. 

When Alignment chairman Mo she 
Shahal said he would write to 
Speiser asking him to take the va- 
cant seat on the Social Affairs Com- 
mittee, somebody Joked, “You'll 
have to write him because you 
never see him.” 

A veteran faction secretary, 
Dalia Goren, said, 'The last time I 
passed him a Message about a seat 
on a committee, he laughed in my 
face." • 

Shoshana ArbeU said that Speiser 
was not suitable for the work done 
by the Social Affairs Committee. “If 
he's put on the committee, it will 
simply mean that the Alignment Is 
one man short there." 


Maccabi beats Hapoel 

TEL AVTV. — Tel Aviv Maccabi 
beat Tel Aviv Hapoel 68-67 In a 
dramatic national league basket- 
ball game yesterday. Eight seconds 
before the end, Hapoel's Barry 
Leibovitz got the ball, passing it to 
Shmuel Nahmlaa. But N oh ml as 
missed the basket two seconds 
before the close. Other results: 
Alula Hapoel — Gaa Shmnel Hapoel 79- 
' 88 ; 

HajpUll Haelyon Hapoel — Hapoel Hofam 
79-44; 

Haifa Hapoel— Baiuat Gan MaceaU 196- 

73; 

Halla Maccabi — Tel Avir Eittzur 106-88. 


BORDER C L A SH, — Indian border 
guards fired more than 100 shots 
across the Indian -Bangladeshi 
border on Sunday, attacking 
Bangladeshi vehicles, farmers and 
customs officers. No casualties 
were reported. It was the third 
straight day of confrontation 
between border security farces of 
the two countries. 


• Bom lo Cheryl and Lior Mucznik 


A SON 


on November 23, 1980 
at Tef Hashomer Hospital 
Proud grandparents 


Guila and Isaac 
Mucznik ' 


Cora and Morty 
Rabin 


MAZEL TOV and BEST WISHES to 

EDWARD R. SH0HAT 

on the occasion of his BAR MITZVA 
which took place on 

Monday. November 24, I960 (16 KISLEV. 5741) 
at Kotel Hama'ravi. Jerusalem 
1980 Chazak Mission Miami, Florida, U.S.A. 



CAL and Arkia may 
with El Al overseas routes 

By SHLOMO MAOZ labour agreement, 

__ . m — Baiuiriar and 'r il DTWft f ■* 


Dr. Ram Ylshal, chairman of the Israel Medical Association, makes a point during 
yesterday's demonstration of doctors outside the Knesset against the amendment to the 
Anatomy and Pathology Law.' • (Zoom 77) 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
The Transport Ministry la plan- 
ning to grant CAL Mid Arkia 
licences to operate independent 
overseas routes, aiuLa final dec!-, 
alon will probably be made within a 
week, The Jerusalem Past has 
Learned. > • 

El Al, however, has not been in- 
formed of the plans. _ , 

The move comes as part of the 
government’s efforts to implement 
the plan to revive-' El Al Over the 
stiff opposition of the airline's 
employees to some of the steps, in- 
volved. 

Government sources claimed 
yesterday that the airline’s losses 
t his year will reach 3100 million, 
after a 398 m. loss last year. This 
'leaves the. government no choice, 
according, to Transport Ministry 
sources, but to renegotiate the El Al 


a n d. c'h angfng . 




arrangements in the ~ - - 

Other government sqm 
that clostag the company j 
realistic option. -'-j.' 


El Al, however; claim** 1 v.«- ,r '*• 
this year will be no moreiO’- r' :r 'S. 


El Al’a' man aging fc 7- 
Yitzhak Shander. saidthf ’ 
ting CAL and Arlda to Qv j 

(TirlzmAnHantn vxrill 


r 


independents will only /* ? 

El Al’a condition. Furtw\ L- 
believes that negotiati^C-rf^'- 9 


believes that negoUatio^^r- . 
airline's employees ' 

progress. . — 1 


The revitalization plaitf __ A 

the recommendation killTlt 

McKinaey management i 1 
firm, calte for- firing j®f 
giving 1 . up a 7.0 per 
crease, and making-’^* 1 ' 
procedures more efflcieq > ' : -»r A” : j* 


MKs close to accord on autopsies 


16 Bir Zeit students ^ 
after clash with soldiers 


Post Knesset Reporter 
The special Knesset committee 
preparing the amendment to the 
Anatomy and Pathology Law — in 
line with orthodox demands — met 
late last night to try and finalize all 
the clauses in the amendment. 

The night meeting — the second 
meeting of the day — was the result 
of a filibuster by the Alignment, 
which dragged out the debate on the 
final reading of the Guaranteed In- 
come Law. (Story, this page) 

The Alignment was annoyed at 
the coalition for not having agreed 
to postpone the entire handling of 
the Anatomy and Pathology Law 
until next week, since Labour is 
busy today with internal elections. 

Yesterday morning the special 
committee preparing the amend- 
ment reached' final agreement on 
the clause which requires that five 
hours notice must be given to 
relatives before an autopsy, not 
counting Sabbaths and holidays. 
The committee also finished the 
clauses specifying which relatives 
may object to an ordinary autopsy, 
and which to an autopsy designed to 
save human life (by transplants). 

National Religious Party and 
Aguda leaders, preparing last 
night’s meeting, reached 
.provisional agreement that 
transplants of kidneys, corneas and 
skin constitute saving human life. 


within the text of the. amendment, 
instead of within regulations to be 
gazetted byihe minister after the 
bill becomes law. 

They also agreed that the only 
case In which no objections what- 
soever would be accepted from any 
relative, would be when autopsies 
were required after the outbreak of 
an epidemic or in time of “national 
danger." The reference here Is to 
bacteriological warfare. 

The Aguda and NRP leaders 
could still not agree however, on 
autopsies of deceased who died 
without any relatives whatsoever, 
to enable transplants which might 
save lives. 

Whereas the Aguda Is totally 
against permitting, autopsies of 
deceased with no relatives, and 
want to empower the Hevra 
Kadis ha (burial society) to lodge 
objections to such autopsies, the 
NRP held that such autopsies 
should be permitted. 

If all the difficulties are ironed 
oat, the Aguda and the NRP hope to 
hold the final reading of the amend- 
ment to the Anatomy and 
Pathology Law tomottow. 

Aguda leader Menahem Poruah 
plans to fly to New York on Thurs- 
day to explain the legislation to 
Aguda sympathizers there. 

Meanwhile, the NRP-affiliated 
kibbutz movement, Haklbbutz 


Hadafi, charged yesterday that the 
NRP Knesset faction had surrend- 
ered to the Aguda over the amend- 
ment, in .a manner which flouts 
Halacha (rabbinical' law) and con- 
tradicts the judgements of previous 
chief rabbis and scholars. 

Mordechal Hayut, secretary of 
the movement, wrote faction chair- 
man Yehuda Ben- Me lr, and said 
that the amendment which the fac- 
tion had negotiated with the Aguda, , 
placed the rights of the individual 
and his relatives above the con- ! 
si deration of saving h um a n Uvea. . 

Although the NRP was pretending 
It was motivated by religious con- 
siderations, Hayut wrote, it was in 
fact giving In to Aguda pressure. It 
had turned its back on the principle 
of pikuah nefesh (saving Ufe) which 
was the most basic of all Halachic 
fundamentals, he wrote. 

Hayut recalled that the coalition 
agreement which the NRP signed 
with the Alignment tax 1966, made it 
possible for organs to be taken from 
the dead In order to save Uvea, while 
ensuring that all necessary care 
was taken in the decision, and all 
necessary respect paid to the digni- 
ty of the dead. 

He demanded that the NRP speak 
.up for Halachic principles, in the 
spirit of Judaism, and not let itself 
he dragged into a policy which went 
counter to the party's traditional 


Knesset passes income bill 
after Alignment filibuster 


ARAB SUMMIT 


Post Knesset Reporter 
“Israeli social historians will 
remember the Ninth Knesset for 
two fundamental laws: the Nursing 
Insurance Law and the Guaranteed 
"Income ''Law'" said " Labour 'and 
Miniate tirael'ft&tz 
last night after the Guaranteed In- 
come Bin was passed into law by a 
vote of 36-0. 

The vote took place after a five- 
hour filibuster by Alignment 
speakers Shoshana Arbell, 
Yeruham Meshel, and Ze’ev Katz. 
The Alignment and Ahva Factions 
abstained. 


The Alignment's marathon 
speeches during the second 
reading, defending its proposed 
amendments,, were not designed to 
block passage of the Guaranteed In- 
come Bill, but to sabotage the 
meeting of the joint committee 
dealing with the amendment to the 
Anatomy and Pathology Law, 
scheduled to take place Immediate- 
ly after the Knedset session ended. 

That meeting did take place, but 
it was then almost 10 p.m. 

The Guaranteed Income Law 
recognizes two categories of per- 
sons eligible for benefits: 


• Persons who need temporary 
assistance because they are ex- 
pected to return to work shortly; 
these will be entitled to a monthly 

. . .benefit ranging from 20 per cent of 
-"the average wage tn- tbc economy 
•: fstr.a single pflcsouto,40.per cent fof 
a couple with two or more children; 

• Persons who need permanent 
assistance; their monthly benefit 
will- range from 25 per cent of the 
average wage for an Individual to 
47.5 per cent of the wage for a 
widow or a couple with two or more, 
children. 

Katz said that the National In- 
surance Institute would now be 
responsible for carrying but the 
law, rather than a number of 
governmental bodies. 

This change, he said, would 
enable the Nil to make maximum 
use of its experience in paying 
•benefits to hundreds of thousands of 
elderly persons, dependent sur- 
vivors, invalids, and widows. 

* He added that social workers and 
rehabilitation workers who 
previously had to search for money 
for their clients will now be able to 
devote their time to giving "ef- 
ficient and professional 
rehabllltory care." 


TA to get 150 beat patrolmen next year 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 

and YOBAM BAR 
Jerusalem iron Reporters 

The TIrosh plan for reorganizing 
the police force will be Im- 
plemented on a partial, experimen- 
tal basis during the coming year, 
with ISllm. allocated by the 
Treasury for this purpose. The 1 
police had requested 13250m. 

The main part of the experimen- 
tal programme will be to post 150 
policemen on foot-patrol beats In 
the Tel Aviv area. * 

Inspector- General Rav Nltzav 
Herzl Shafir has stressed the im- 
portance of the beat patrolman in 
boosting the public's confidence in 
the police and in gathering In- 
telligence. 

The Treasury also made a special 
allocation to purchase 15 vehicles, 
subject to the final approval by the 
Knesset Finance Committee. 
Police officers said that about half 
of the police's vehicles are Just 


about broken down and that if they 
belonged to civilians they would he 
taken off the road. 

The allocation cannot make up for 
the shortage of vehicles, polite 
said. 

Other parts of the TIrosh plan ap- 
proved for the coming year are; a 
new Border Police unit, a school for 
physical fitness training, 
sophisticated equipment for the 
anti-terror unit, and an extra 22 
positions for guarding the Egyptian 
embassy in Tel Aviv. 

Police sources said that another 
ISieOra. is still needed for the 
current budget year and that the \ 
allocation for TIrosh Is not enough. 
There is not enough money today, 
for instance, to buy fuel. for police 
vehicles or to send -mail.' 

The Treasury- also allocated 
1356m. to the police to cover cost In- 
creases and IS2m. for 87 security 
guards for the 29 Galilee 1 ' lookout 
points. 


(Gontinoed Cram page Oh) 
Khaddaxn, who shuttled between 
Tripoli, Libya, and Algeria to ce- 
ment the boycott plans. 

Syria had requested postpone- 
ment of the Amman summit argu- 
ing the “deep divisions" in the Arab 
world created by the Iraq-Iran war 
made a successful summit impossi- 
ble. r “ iniufet ! 

. The PLQ and ‘HW/Wlttf Sttfier 
hardliners have generally sym- 
pathized with Dan in the 64-day 
war, and other Arab- states have 
silently supported Iraq. 

The official PLO statement ex- 
pressed disappointment the 
pre-summit foreign ministers' con- 
ference Ignored Arafat's efforts to 
delay the summit 15 days to allow 
Arafat, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia to 
settle Inter-Arab disputes. 

The Sultan of Omar, Qaboos Bin 
Said, and Somalia's President Siad 
Barre were the first leaders to 
arrive in Amman, Jordanian of- 
ficials said. King Hussein greeted 
arriving leaders at Amman’s inter- 
national airport, which has been 
closed to commercial air traffic un- 
til the summit ends on Thursday. 

'ih e determination of participants 
to forge ahead with the scheduled 
nth pan-Arab summit and the 
boycott by Syria and its allies 
■signalled the emergence of the 
worst split In the Arab world in' 
many years into & conservative bloc 
and a radical bloo. Saddam 
Hussein’s presence Indicated the 
formal Incorporation of previously 
leftist Iraq into the conservative 
bloc which advocates an American 
rather than Soviet orientation In the 
Middle East. 


The summit la expected to adopt a 
short-term political strategy to 
resolve the Arab-Israell conflict and 
to agree on a long-term economic 
policy that win shift the focus of 
Arab Investment from the West to 
economic development 
programmes In the Middle East. 

But the Persian Gulf war and the 
new American administration of 
President-elect Ronald Reagan are 
expected to dominate the behlnd- 
closed-doors talks. 


Kreisky blasts W. Bank 

STOCKHOLM (Reuter). — 
Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky 
yesterday compared Israeli settle- 
ment of what he called Arab land 
with the Soviet intervention in 
Afgha ni sta n , according to an inter- 
view with the Swedish news agency 
T.T. 

"The democratic world should 
protest Israeli settlements in Arab 


settlements 

territory with the same strength as 
it protested against the Soviet in- 
tervention in Afghanistan," he said. 


Independent sources in Amman 
were quoted as suggesting that the 
summit will explore a "positive 
alternative" to the Camp David 
concept of the proposed autonomy 
for the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip but without voicing further 
challenges to Egypt's peace treaty 
with Israel. 


MIZKAGHI WOMEN. — “We 
Care" will be- the theme of the 
American Mizraohi -Women In 
Israel's annual conference to be 
held tomorrow In Beit Tzelrot 
Mixrachi in Tel Aviv. 


Instead, the Arabs will likely try 
to convince Reagan to abandon the 
Palestinian autonomy taiim with 
Egypt and Israel in favour of trying 
to arrange a conference similar to 
the Geneva peace conference of 
3978, which was attended by both 
the UiS. and the Soviet Union before 
it collapsed. 


Israelis to attend trial of Gestapo official 


By ERNIE MEYEB 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A group of six Israeli observers 
left for Kiel, West Germany yester- 
day to attend the trial of Kurt . 
Aache, one of the Gestapo officials 
responsible for the deportation of 
Belgian Jewry during World War II. 

Between August 1942 and v July 
1944, Aache helped organize 28 
transports, in which 25,25? Jews. In- 
cluding 5,093 children, were sent to 
Auschwitz. Most of the deportees 
were gassed soon after their 
arrival, and only 1,205 survived the 
war. 

Two other Gestapo men were 
responsible for the Belgian depor- 
tations, Lt. Colonel Ernst Ehlers and 
Constantin Canaria, a relative of the 
famous German counter- 
intelligence Abwebr head. Admiral ■ 


Canaria, who wear executed follow- 
ing the 1944 attempt on Hitler's Ufe. 

- However; . Ehlers, 71, hanged 
himself six weeks ago when he was 
told he woujd be put on trial. Until 
bis retirement a few years ago he 
had been a magistrate’s court judge 
in Schleswig. Canaria, who Is over 
70, Is not required to stand trial un- 
der^German law because he la UL 

Each of the three accused have 
lived openly under their own names. 
Belgian Jews had made efforts 
since 1962 to prosecute them, hid In 
1974 the files were closed "for lack 
of evidence. " 

The trial tomorrow Is the result of 
efforts by Serge and.Bdate 
Klarsfeld to unearth new evidence 

against the three. During his 
researches into the case of Burt 
Lischka, who was convicted In 


Cologne earlier this year for Us 
part in the deportation of Frenoh 
Jews, Serge Klarsfeld came across 
evidence against Aache, Ehlers and 
Canaria. 


Klarsfeld hopes that the Kiel trial 
will follow the pattern established 
at Cologne. Court sessions are 
scheduled twice a week for 
tour months to avoid a drawn-out 
trial. The Israelis travelled to 
Brussels first to join a Contingent of 
- about 150 Jews, who will take tuns 
being p resent in the small court- 
room where the trial will be held. 

The group Is headed by Miryam 
Meyuhas of Jerusalem, vice- 
chairman of the Beats . Blarsfeld 
Committee. The others, with one ex- 
ception, are either Holocaust sur- 
vivors or the children of survivors. 






Jerusalem Post Reporter security 

Xhe-'ntifitaxy government -wffi .college, 
allow the Bir^eft university bn the a 

West Bank to conduct classes today school a 
if-" students refrain ‘ from 1 
demonstrating, it was announced tlon. Th 
last night. Sixteen students were college 
arrested yesterday during shots wi 
demonstrations marking the injuries, 
reopening of. the school following The a 
the. release of 12 other students by ^ell 
the security forces. allowed 

Soldiers were told to pay par- • Lat er 
ticular attention to demonstration- were all 
dispersal orders. These Include us- put on 
ing rubber bullets and tear gas and left the 
firing only when there Is serious " himself 
danger — first warning shots in the - . h> 

‘air and' then at the legs of* the . patholic 
rioters — security forces said last A group 
night. The instruction follows, con- . centre 1 
travel tlon of these orders during' met by 
the past few weeks, they said. to the to 

The military government had the Be 
thought that the release of 12 building 
members of the Blr Zeit student for seve 
committee on Sunday night, after There 
their arrest for organizing rest In 
“Palestine Week" two weeks ago, Jerusafe 
would serve to calm the students, tires oi 
But at 11 a-m. hundreds of students Damasc 


security forces station^ 


IDF soldiers were .tea.- s*- 1 . .' ^ 
school and used rubber f.'r \ 

tear ga s to dispers e the£s!£-‘ r re - 
tlon. - The students retro: v _ 


college budding. Seven .ei** " Z eel 

shots were flred, and the ; w y” 3 ;- 
injuries: /. S 

The army blocked th^Sre* ^ 

Blr Zeit and JoumailztL Zy.ei ‘-"e 
allowed into the town." i»' Z. -}? c jib- 7* 

. Later in the" day :‘e 350 1 

were allowed out of rr.cve w® 

put on buses. Every *L\,7-j;e 

left the -grounds vp-pt. tW 

himself to the soldiers se y':er* 

In Bethlehem stutter - not sbl 

pathollc Uidversity:**^' 5 ■ janilv tifil 

A group of them set out A 

centre to demomitratgj^- 
met by roadblocks at Q . ] 

tax i 

building, where theyst* ^ to, 


uuiiuing, wuur uicy-atS _ 4; _, 
for several hours. . . ^6, 


LUI DCVbMU UUULO . . . J 

There were report*otf^? fC 
rest In Hebron as we)?** 3 irr J'S< • t 
Jerusalem school chOd- 


tirea on the road .be?- 
Damascus Gate and the^ apriy *.c a 


congregated outside the college, set ' flee. They . dispersed qw; ;.-ds c srn* 
up road blocks and threw stones' at- . the arrival of police service or 
: — t-J during the 


GREIVER GIVEN WEEK;!: 


r. :v March 


(OnSmad (ran psge .One) 
pone the demolition of the house 
that was scheduled for last October. 
Begin changed his mind after 
Zamir explained the legal aspects 
of the case to him, the attorney- 
general said. 

But the attempt to demolish the 
house, valued at over IS 1 million, 
failed last year when Gedera 
residents blocked access to the viHa 
with heavy tractors and with, their 
own bodies. The ILA had the 
Grelvers sign a commitment to 


tained that the purxdM^-Q+p \r\ T] 
for the land allows the 1C U1 f 
of a house. ' 

But bn October ^ 

Rehovot Magistrates 
that Grelver was bulldti- »** As , 
permit. The court f°T 
agreed to postpone lS -. w, “ c ® ■ 
the almost completed gi'Jtacte- Japan- , 
months. 'riel's third ... 


A July 1976 civil suit p I ? e2::or - 


of fcrael against thC B ^ ^ 
resulted in an order t r 


- Jiempltohjbftjipuse. within.M days^ _ the house at thelr owni . 


but they continued to live there. - 
Grelver has said that he began 
building his house In May 1975, two 
months after obtalhing a. building ■ 
permit from the local planning and. 
construction committee.. He main- 


return the land to the . I i i 

Aviv District' point ii 3 warded 

Grelvers' appeal, and t , , 
Court even denied fteiqBMliU 
appeal before it. Demottw, . warTlprf 


appeal ueiure u. , wan j e< j a 

tor October a. 


research into 

. "•«? lie Nazis dur- 

A book of condolence will be open v^iae nedai was 
for the late * - . -'itahem chair- 


for the late ■ .‘-"'JVuhem chair- 

.. i-riio is now 
• - . 'sihe head cf a 

Right Honourabla JULES LEGER 


Former Governor General of Canada • i added that « 

* *orked out 

at the Canadian Embassy, '* ea and the 
220 Hayarkon Street, Tel Aviv ' *** - 

November 25, 26 and 27 from 8 a.m, — 4 : 


We mourn the loss of pur beloved 



HANNA FRIEDLANDER-0RL0FF 

She bequeathed her body to science, . 


le-israe£ 
■•H Le-lsraef 


4- 


Her son and danghter-lD-law - David 
Her grandchildren — ■ Ejal and Nora : 
and the family 


Shiva at the deceased's house, 36 Oran Street, 
Haifa. Tel. 04-244952, 04-263343. 


On the first anniversary of the p zari-ng nf miriialiAi 

SIGMUND DULBERG 


.. . _ ■ 

a memorial service and the tombstone unveiling cer^w. 
will be held on Thursday, November 27 , 1080 at 8.00 
the Kiryat Shaul cemetery. Tel Aviv. ^OtKil 



Heldy wife I L 

Mariana and Frits — daughter and son-i ~ ^ 


HzilMMh , the Women's Zlmlst Orftnlnttn of 
- Hndaessh Council In Israel 
EhdasMh Medical Organfsation ■ . 
Hadasaah Israel EdnoatSen Services 

share the grief of their dear colleague 

Marian Lewin-Kpstein • 

on the lose of her beloved brother • 


*6thT5y, 


ABRAHAM ST0RMWIND 

and offer slncerest condolences to the bereaved famili'^? 3 ^ 1 


On the first anniversary of the panting of 
our dear 


ROSE ETTINGER 


m th « of ^Olives on Hi 

November 27,1980 (19 EQslev, 5741), 

!u 2 pS! e fr0m th ® deceazei 14 Rehoy Hanaszl. i^j 


- 1 ? 

Famfiy sad 
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contraceptive seen in cannabis 
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B T BENNY MOHIUS 
cyj a ^ ( Jerusalem P*«t ftrpwtrr 
? ! »i A rhrmlcal agent tn hashish and 
that IS i* ri »««*• to suppress ovula- 

reaiu*, 1 ^UlN* 11 ** wh, ch "*««*» that pregnancy 

Thb di^ovetr may 
this v»i’ "P thc P*MP«rt of developing 

. oral contraceptive. 

El Ai* d paper on this subject wii 

Tltzhaj. „? ni &tl 'inerted yesterday by Dr. Dan 
ting CAi n4n tte» l t' ,a * ,u ' Wetamsnn Institute 

ihd «Penrif nd Atv^* KWWv Hospital on the first day 
El Al'a „ nt « Jfi- *hr flw* aaflonal symposium on 
believL C ?^tifc *“8* Mug h eld on the Hebrew 
airline- that3? r dvetaisy’« Mount Scopus earn- 

Pr W. told dozens of social 

.The re W . , rrken, psychologists, police of- 
the reno hgj. academics and physician* 
McRiita^iOw his recent experiment* with 
y Qibh^u have demonstrated that uvula* 


fcy* s 

crease - 


tiun >ux aimnxt consistently been 
inhibited when the rata were in- 
Jerted with Tetra bydrocannablnol 
iTHC«. 

He reported Hwi TMC was found 
tn inhibit (ivuialion when injected 
into I hr rentrnl nervous system, by 
suppressing the flow of hormones 
which stimulstv ovulation. It was 
ntao found that THC also inhibited 
ovulation when Injected directly 
into the womb membrane. 

The University* rector, Prof. 
Rafael MrehauUm. who chaired 
the session and who himself has 
conducted research Into the 
medical properties of cannabis, 
■aid that Ay slop's research points 
to possible detrimental effects Of 
hashish and marijuana use on the 
hormonal and reproductive 


syslems. < IMh hashish and marl* 
jiutnn «re derive*! from the can- 
nabis plant, i 

(hit he Added that "on the other 
hand, eamwWa may one day flu 1 ' 
nlsh the basis of s new oral con* 
truKcptive, to Judge by recent 
rwnreh oh TMC ’* 

oihrr papers given at the con- 
ference dealt with the use of 
hashish and marijuana to ease and 
sometimes suppress pain and 
vomiting In cases where more con- 
ventiimal addictive drugs, such as 
morphine, have tost ihetr potency 
after protracted use. 

THC la already used la the 
western world as a suppressant of 
vomiting among cancer patient# 
receiving chemotherapy and radia- 
tion treatment. 



JSharon: Same cost to move settlers en bloc 
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By ASHER WALLFtS H 
IdL p0 * t K,ietMt Reporter 
ICfAgriculture Minister Ariel 
aron said yesterday tbat the 
Ik, uisfcr of the Sinai settler# from 
security r^''*a elr P 1 **** 04 loeattons to new 
uolleee 0rc «8 mea and farms on an organised 
me. 1 . "sis would have cost the aame as 
scbfvu *° ® Bra w* ISl *l°° million which the 
tea?t^l d va^vernmeni envisage# today as 

tion ^h~ - tli|, Fbs CMh com P eRl&t l ( > n - 
collepp uli^iC Hawewer - Shfcroa “ !d - the 
bhoto turBed dov «» ■*» offer to be 

iitlurie# ere c * bloc to lht Beaor region 

Bb h Lu rmy “ ltl th *y demanded to he 

l t , and S flVed t0 arc “ hke NflUanlm. 
allowed im 0 tC^ilm and Mich morel, where there 
Later in g* ?■** a great shortage or free Land. 
WCTe allowed (^Sharon yesterday briefed the 
put on buses, gj-kud Knesset faction on the com- 
Jett the grotnuw naatlon arrangementa for the 3 fl 0 
to families who muat move 

In Bethlehem iQre *P rtn f 1882 under the terms 
^atholic UnivfT^Uraer* peace treaty with Egypt. 
A group of theal’The minister said: ‘The settlers 
centre to denmZ* Mt P*”* hostagea, and not 
met by roadhuT 1 * 6 * profiteers cither. 


A family 


getting compensation and buying a 
house and farm on an existing 
moshav wtu have to invest all Its 
compensation, and still not manage 

to attaln’thr same condition* or the 

same Income/* 

Sharon said that families from 
Moshav Ugda In gin*!, planning to 
move to Moshav Lachlah near 
Kir. at Gal, would have to pay as 
much as 181. Bm. to X81.8m. for their 
new homes and farms, which would 
be of a lower standard. 

Meir Ben-Meir. the director- 
general of the Agriculture Ministry, 
aafd the compensation for the Sinai 
settlers was net only calculated for 
their house and farm, but also for 
their investments, their expected 
loss of income In 1981-83. and their 
"dUttresa*' over relocation, 

Bn-Melr said tbat the settlers 
would get a smaller net sum than 
their compensation figure because 
Ihetr debts would first be deducted. 

Asked by one MK whether the 
settlers would have to pay Income 
tax on their compensation. Sharon 


said the committer of ministers 
was discussing this. He said there 
was * suggestion that tax he 
deducted from that part of the com* 
pensation covering the lost income 
of 1881-82, when the settlers will not 
be ablr to plant or harvest. 

At the Alignment Knesset faction, 
where compensation to the Sinai 
settlers was also discussed, Yosef 
Sarld (Labour) Mid that although 
the settlers and the Negev Beduln 
were both paying the price of peace 
and bring relocated, one Jewish 
family was apparently worth as 
much as 20 Beduln families — 
compensation- wise . 

Amos Hadar, a Labour man from 
the Moshav Movement, said the 
flinai settlers were getting money 
which not they, but the state, had 
Invested In their homes and farms. 

After nearly two hours, the Align- 
ment decided (hat when tbc com- 
pensation issue came up In the 
plenum or the Finance Committee, 
their representatives would 
criticize the government but not the 
settlers. 


Bethleh.^ 

SS£^&-solden offered tax benefits 


£f!fral hM*r 
reat ' m Hebron 


There were legislation providing tax 


JenisaUm i nmeClts for discharged soldi era 
tlresdn ^ployed 1» industry was approved 
l i e ^’tterday by the Ministerial 

the arrival QfpoJ 1 ^ ben « flta won* d apply to a 


SR GIVEN WEEP? 


to 

■Idler discharged from com- 
lsory or regular army service or 
m the Border Police during the 
od from April 1 . 1680 to March 


lx. 1982. To qualify for the benefits, 
he would have to start work In an In- 
dustrial firm within six months of 
hla discharge. 

The proposal la Intended to ease 
the manpower shortage In industry 
and to make it more worthwhile for 
discharged soldiers now un- 
employed to take Jobe they might 
not otherwise consider. 
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SV^^'aael to compete in junior tennis games 


But on Octobe. Post Sports Reporter 
Ma 8kSsL AVIV. 


r™. *«Wrn aL AVIV. - Israel la among the 
. . JJJ®J re *JJ pw, »fcliien entries In the 10th Aston 

the 4 The “w tailor Tennis Championships for 

I million, agreed to post]m B y era under the age of 19. which 
v Gedera “ e almost cQnpfcnart tomorrow in Fukuoka, Japan, 
ofhevilla months. his will be tarael'i third 

sltt their a July 1978 ctolt*P earance ^ ^ competition, and 
had the of Israel again** flrrt ■k* 0 * 19W - 
tment to resulted In an ImU team is composed of 

^ Jhe house nnhn-y- -- ■— - - . - : - 

ire* ■ return the land tot,. 
began 
'.two 
.bollding 
iniagazid 
fUezziain- 


Dana Berger, Rskefet Blnyamlnl, 
Avi Green and Steve Rosenberg, 
with Ronnie Sender as coach. 
Heading tbc contingent Is local Ten- 
nis Association chairman Ell Ben- 
Tovlm, who will be Israel's 
delegate In Fukuoka at the annual 
general meeting of the 28 -nation 
Aslan Tennis Federation — 
organiser of this Bve-day meet. 


return ine iara io Cf , >^** •- ■-» i 

Aviv District cat ad Vashem awarded 

SS e e7enS?olifih gov’t.medal 
appeal before ILftryad Vashem hs« been awarded a 
for October 28. lflied&l by the Polish government for 
organization’# research Into 
i mea committed by the Nazis dur- 


condolence wlli be #. USJfTa 
for the late an Yitzhak Arad, who to now 

siting Poland at the head of a 
rt ur-man study team, a Tad 

oaraMe JULES lEM^^ apake * m * tt ** ld In 

. . The spokesman added that 

tovdror General of Canads , taila have been worked out 

•tween Tad Vashem and the 

no~or); a „ Tr»rihn«v sUsh authorities concerning the 
Canadian Em D assy, ^ Xhange of archive material and 
ark on Street, Tel AVIV .operation in research on Nazi 
8 and 27 from 8 a.m. - ‘rimes. 


15600.000 spent 
on siding site 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

NEVEH ATTV. — An expenditure of 

13000.000 has been made this year 
In developing the Hermon skiing 
she, according to Kohi Bukovxa. 
site director. 

Neveh Ativ has bought 280 pairs 
of skis for the season. The parking 
lot has been enlarged and re tarred, 
with the area clearly marked. A 
special warming room has been 
built st the site entrance. 

Friday's snow has thawed and 
only the peak known as the Syrian 
Hermon to still covered. 


Influenza injection 
shortage 'temporary 1 

Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The shortage of In- 
fluenza Inoculations In Kupat Holim 
clinics Is only temporary, and 
clinics that need more supplies will 
soon get them. Kupat Holim 
sources said yesterday. 

Kupat Holim yesterday ordered 
all its pharmacies to honour 
prescriptions for the Inoculation 
written by any Kupat Holim doctor. 

Kupat Holim sells the shots for 
ISlH each. Private pharmacy prices 
range from 1331.00 (for French im- 
ports) to 1338 (for Swiss Imports), 


Grenade explodes 
on Haifa rooftop 

HAIFA. — A fragmentation 
grenade exploded lost night on the 
roof of a house In Rehov Masada 
here, injuring no one but seriously 
damaging the house and shattering 
several windows in ,%he 

. neighbourhood. k. a , 

Police spokesman Adi Gonen said 
the house belongs to a 30-year-old 
local resident with a long record of 
burglaries and drug deals. Police 
believe the grenade was thrown 
from the roof of a neighbouring 
house, and was probably a settling 
of accounts between criminals. 

Grocer shot by 
unseen assailant 

TEL AVIV (Xtim). - A grocer who 
was wounded in the arm Sunday 
night by gunshots fired from out- 
side his store at Moshav Kadima 
was yesterday released from 
Lanlado Hospital after receiving 
treatment. 

Rami Goianl, 22, said he was un- 
able to identify his assailants, who 
are still at large, 
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To: Bank Leumi La-lsraei Tourist Canter, 130 Ban Yehuda St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
To: Bank Leumi La-brael Tourist Center, 47 Jaffa Road Jeiwdem, Israel. 

am Bm im tourist cmr 

m mm mum mums. 

I am interested in earning tax-free interest 
with the foreign ajrrency that I have 
at my disposed . 

Please send me all the in formation you have on: 

□ the Bank Leumi special MULTKURMNCY ACCOUNT. 

□ International facilities for currency exchange. 
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□ international fod B fie s for stocks, bonds, and gold. 

□ Banking by mail witfi Bank Leumi. 
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Two employees of the Haifa MuitictpaJ Zoo, H*nu Aialil sad 
Moira Bevel, handle a boa recently acquired from abroad. The 
snake la more than two metre* tong and weighs about U 
kilograms. ,T#i.b*r ihpai 

Farmers delay milk cutback 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Dairy formers decid- 
ed yesterday once again to hold oH 
their threatened cutback in rm'k 
production. The decision followed a 
day of talks between their represen- 
tatives and officials of the 
Histadrut's Agricultural Centre 
and the Tnuvt marketing 
cooperative. 

The farmers are demanding a 17 
per cent rise In the price they get 
for their milk to compensate them 
for their higher production casts, 
but the government Is unwilling to 
give in to this demand, it la learned. 

Tomorrow, the farmers are plan- 
ning to meet at the headquarters 
here of the Agricultural Centre to 
protest against the government’s 
refusal and to demand that their 
leaders take stronger measures to 


press their cose against the govern- 
ment 

A Tnuva official explained to Thr. 
Amui/rn P-nf that the farmers 
will cut down or dairy production 
only as a last resort 

"We do not want to wage our 
campaign against the government 
at the expense of the public, par- 
ticularly babies and the aged who 
need milk." he said. 

On October 14. the price the 
farmers receive far milk was in- 
creased to ISi .81 a litre. Since then, 
production costa have soared, es- 
pecially the price of fodder which 
has gone up by 30 per cent. The 
farmers are therefore demanding 
ISi.06 a litre, retroactive to 
November 1. 

The government has refused this 
demand and farmers claim they 
arr losing more than IS l million a 
day as a result. 


Accused wife-beater remanded during trial 


TEL AVIV lltlmi. — A man ac- 
cused of beating and threatening 
his estranged wife was yesterday 
ordered held In custody until the 
end of his trial, to prevent their 
relationship from ending in 
murder. 

The charge sheet against Moehe 
Mazuz, 40, of Tel Kabtr, contained 
three accusations: harassing his 
wife and insulting a policeman at a 


home for battered women; beating 
her when he met her or. the street: 
and entering her apartment In 
defiance of a court order and 
threatening her with a knife. 

Ordering Mazuz held !n custody. 
District Court Judge David WaUach 
said that battered women had a 
right to be protected ar.d that there 
was no need to delay action till the 
affair ended in murder. 


WlZO chooses leaders 
at conference end 

Jerusalem Fast Repeater 
TEL AVIV, - Raya Jagtom was 
unanimously re-elected president 
of World W1ZG at yesterday's clos- 
ing session of the organization's 
tiith conference. The conference 
also re-erected Ruth Isaacson as 
chairman of the World W1ZQ Board 
and chose a 24-member executive. 
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Inquiry into hospital deaths 
notes problems of storage 


Jerusalem Feat Reporter 

Shortcomings In Beilinson 
Hospital's storage and the general 
handling of medicaments were 
reported by the special Health 
Ministry commission Investigating 
the death of two patients at the 

hospital on November 11. 

The commission established of- 
ficially that the deaths of Yosef 
Shimelraan, 47. of Kibbutz Bin 
Zurtm, and Natan Starosts, 39, of 
Riahon Lezlon. was caused by their 
drinking highly poisonous formalin. 
Formalin la a formaldehyde solu- 
tion commonly used In the hospital 
as a disinfectant. 

The commission Is still In- 
vestigating other circumstances of 
the deaths of the two men who were 
undergoing routine tests for 
diabetes. 

In the course of a sugar-tolerance 
test, a nurse gave the men too 
gram# of sugar and lemon Juice dis- 
solved in formalin instead of In 
water. 

Because of the shortcomings is 
the hospital's storage and general 


handling of medicaments, the com- 
mission found, there was confusion 
between drug# intended for exter- 
nal use only and those which may 
be imbibed, and between drugs and 
other materials. 

As & result, the ministry’s 

director-general has instructed the 
head of its hospital services to Issue 
directives for: 

• Ordering each hospital depart- 
ment to store Its drugs separately 
from those of other departments. 

• Forbidding the storage — even 
temporary — of non-drug 
chemicals even In the sane room In 

which drugs are stored. 

- Requiring all poisonous 
material to have the standard, 
clear marking on the container. 

Sources In Kupat Holim, wbleh 
operates the hospital, said the 
ministry report would be studied as 
soon as it to received, but that they 
would make no decisions until tbeir 
own Internal Investigation into the 
deaths has been completed. 

The police are also conducting a 
separate Investigation in the case. 


‘Religious’ sisteis shirked army duty 


TEL AVIV (Itirol. — Twin slaters 
who avoided serving in the army by 
falsely declaring that they were 
religious were convicted yesterday 
of draft evasion, after It was es- 
tablished that they were seen hard 
at work refurbishing their home on 
the Sabbath. 

Two private detectives hired by 
the Defence Ministry testified st 
the sisters’ trial In the magistrates 
court that they had observed the 
aisters and their family working 
Saturdays on their flat, located at a 
Rehov Dlnowltz, Petah TIkva. 

One of the investigators 
presented a four- minute film of the 
two slaters working, and also of 
their father riding in s car. He 
claimed that it was taken on the 
Sabbath, and testified that he saw 
the sisters bringing sand from the 
yard into the house. They were 
wearing shorts, and working 
together with their sisters and 
father. 


The second Investigator, who 
came to the location on a different 
Saturday, confirmed the story. 

Judge Arte Segaleon. finding the 
sisters guilty, said. “This to not a 
traditionally observant family. An 
individual cannot argue that he 
firmly believes in the Torah and In 
Its commandments while travelling 
on the Sabbath." 

Sentence will be passed at a i&ter 
date. 

Off-duty soldier held 
for using weapon 

NETAXYA tltira). — Military 
police are stumped over whether to 
press charges against a soldier 
suspected of firing hto weapon while 
off-duty at two trespassing youths In 
a banana grove. 

An army major passing by the 
scene of the incident at Moshav Nor- 
dia arrested the soldier and handed 
him over to the police. 


Officials pooh-pooh reports of contaminated fish 


By YA’ACOV ARDON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — With one exception, 
there la no danger that fish 
reaching the markets from Haifa 
'Bav - are -contaminated with mer- 
cury. 'according fo Arieh Back, 
deputy director of the 
Oceanographic and LI mi no log! cal 
Research Company which runs 
routine checks of the area. 

But he admitted that these checks 
may be inadequate, due to insuf- 
ficient funding. 

He was reacting to an Israel 


Radio report yesterday that the 
mercury in the northern part of the 
bay had reached a danger level. 
The radio report quoted the govern- 
ment Environmental Protection 
Service. But Dr. Yuval Cohen or the 
service called the report ’'alarmist 
and groundless." 

Last year the Health Ministry 
found ail but one kind of fish from 
the bay fit for consumption. The ex- 
ception was sargua. or saragus. 
which was found to contain an lnad- 
m Usably high level of methyl- 
mercury. 


Back said yesterday that the 
northern section of Haifa Bay has 
absorbed large amounts of mer- 
cury over the years. The mercury 
that reaches the sea through in- 
dustrial waste to not itself toadc, he 
said.*vB at bacterial action converts 
it Into the methyl-mercury com- 
pound which to highly toxic and 
easily absorbed by living creatures. 

“Strict and close monitoring to 
desirable hut unfortunately we do 
not have the funds for it... Our 
routine checks have established 
that there to no danger to the fish 


that reach the market, with the ex- 
ception of the saragus," he said. 

The Frutarom company yester- 
day discounted as unfounded 
allegations that its plant was the 
source of the bay's mercury con- 
tamination. 

Frutarom's deputy general 
manager, Yosef Gerzon, explained 
that after the plant’s waste 
material was found. to contain mer- 
cury two years ago. special equip- 
ment was Installed to convert the 
mercury into a non-toxic com- 
pound. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Death toll climbs in Italian quakes 


(Continued from p w One) 

to the Alps, but the hardest hit area 
was northeast of the Bay of Salerno. 

Premier Amaldo Forlani called 
an emergency cabinet meeting, 
which proclaimed "a day of 
national mourning.” then flew 
south with Italian President Sandro 
Pcrtlni to visit the most afflicted 
towns. 

Pope John Paul 11 sent a 
telegram to the cardinal of Naples 
expressing his "shock” for the 
"unspeakable suffering 4 ’ Of the pop- 
ulation. and named a special 
representative bishop to coordinate 
church relief efforts. 

At least 80 tremors were reported 
after the first one at 1836 GMT Sun- 
day which measured between 6.6 
and 7.1 on the Richter scale. 

Three convicts were killed In a 
riot and an attempted jallbrehk by . 
hundreds of prisoners as walls In 
Naples' top security prison crumbl- 
ed. police fired machlneguns into 
the air and threw gas grenades to 


26 plunge to death in 
the ‘waterfall of youth* 


JAKARTA (Reuter). — At least 26 
people, most of them middle-aged 
women, plunged to their death in 
East Java Sunday in a scramble to 
reach a waterfall they believed had 
the power to restore their youth, the 
evening newspaper Sinar Harapan 
reported yesterday. 

Thousands of people had gathered 
at Sedudo waterfall, some 1,000 
metres up on the slope of an extinct 
volcano, 600 kilometres east of 
Jakarta. As they pushed and jostled 
down a steep, narrow path to the 
waterfall, more than two dozen fell 
150 metres to their death. 


force the prisoners back. 

One of the towns hit worst was 
Bnlvuno, 100 kilometres east of 
Naples where the walls of the 
church of Santa Marla Assunta 
collapsed on an evening mass. 

Firemen were able to save a two- 
year -old boy, still holding a toy car, 
from the church rubble. Next to 
him. his grandparents had been 
crushed to death. 

Pcscopagano, another poverty- 
stricken small town In the province 
of Avelllno. was also hit hard- Local 
authorities said 70 bodies had been 
removed from tbe debris. 

The mountainous area of Alta Ir- 
pinla, between Potenza and 
AvclUno. was cut off from the rest 
of the country and hundreds of tiny 
towns and hamlets were reported to 
have suffered severe damage. 

The government dispatched 10.- 
000 army troops and 1.500 firemen 
to the area, ordered sleeper trains 
to- move toward the areas for tem- 
porary- housing, and sent 500 tents 
to be Installed in soccer stadiums 
away from ^tottering buildings. 
Helicopters flew in blood plasma to 
tbe crowded hospitals* while local 
officials clamoured for "bulldozers " 
and cranes to expedite rescue 
operations. 

The European Community was 
reported to have earmarked special 
emergency funds. 

The League of Red Cross 
societies made available about 
$300,000 to the Italian Red Cross to 
purchase emergency relief 
supplies. 

But rescue efforts were 
hampered by interrupted roads,, 
electricity and telephone com- 
munications. Most businesses and 
all banks and schools were shut 
down for the day, while hundreds 
roamed the streets looking for 


The body of the archbishop of 
Frosinone, .an archdiocese near 
Rome, was among those pulled 
from the wreckage of fallen 
buildings In Caatelgrande near 
Potenza. church officials sold. They 
sold Monsignor Michele Federicl, 
69. died under the nibble of a villa 
he planned to convert for old people 
from Us archdiocese. 

Around the foot of Vesuvius, the 
volcano which dominates the Bay of 
Naples and last erupted in the 
1940s, a giant flame shot Into tbe air 
seconds after the earthquake, 
many people reported. But. Ore , 
brigades yesterday morning es- ' 
tablished that the flames came 
from the electrical power station of : 
San Valentino Torlo wMch exploded 
during the quake. I 


Klan man alleged 
training cadets 


Fire strikes another Nevada casino 


HOUSTON, Texas (AP). — A Ku 
Klux Klan advisor and a convicted 
felon taught Explorer Scouts and 
Civil Air Patrol cadets. how to 
strangle people, decapitate 
enemies with a machete and fire 
semi-automatic weapons at a para- 
military camp, the Houston Chroni- 
cle reported Sunday. 


The Chronicle said in a copyright 
story that 12 to 30 Explorers and 
CAP cadets were instructed In 
guerrilla warfare tactics by Joe 
Bogart, a Klan adviser, and John 
Bryant, a convicted felon. 

The cadets, aged 13 to 19, are 
members of the CAP unit at- the 
Ellington Air Force Base. Ex- 
plorers is a Boy Scout programme 


RENO, Nevada. — Fire broke out' 
close to midnight on Sunday in a 
ground floor restaurant in a large 
casino in downtown Reno, forcing 
the 1,500 patrons to flee. Although 
no casualties were reported, the fire 
was a grim reminder of the MGM 
Grand Hotel fatal blaze some 18 
hours earlier In Las Vegas, 600 
kilometres to the southeast in this 
state. 

The MGM Grand Hotel’s chair- 
man Fred Bennlnger told a news 
conference on Sunday that flames 
put an alarm system in the hotel out 
of action and there was no back-up 
system. 

“But this might have been a bless- 
ing in disguise,” he said, "because 
the alarm would have drawn a lot of 
guests Into the hallways while it was 
safer In the rooms." He said a 


for teenagers. 


preliminary Investigation showed 
large areas of the hotel were vir- 
tually undamaged. 

I** Vegas' chief safety official 
revealed on Sunday that many 
hotels there do not meet the latest 
fire code requirements. 

Meanwhile, it has been estimated 
that there should have been at least 
$1 million in cash on hand when fire 
swept through the hotel's casino, of- 
ficials said on Sunday. But nobody 
was saying how much — if any — 
was missing. 

Some money, witnesses say, was 
carried off by casino employees 
fleeing Friday's fire that killed 83 
people and Injured more than BOO 
others. Some employees turned 
money over to their supervisors. 
Others may not have been so 
honest. (AP. Reuter) 


Bryant was convicted in January 
of the illegal sale of automatic 
weapons, and under terms of his 
probated sentence Is not permitted 
to handle gunk. Bogart, a Klan 
member for two years, claimed 
that during his four years of service 
in tbe Marines he choked other 
Maxines into unconsqiousiiess in. 
boot camp. But lie said: *' We didn’t' 
have the boys efioke Jjach ‘otfier, we'., 
just showed them bow to do it.” 
iuk 


U.S. lashes Soviets on human rights 


MADRID (AP); — The U.8. urged 
the Soviet Union yesterday to im- 
prove its record on human rights 
and stop playing “that scratchy old 
record” that such matters are 
strictly internal affairs. 

, In a speech at the 35-naticm.Epro- 
' pean Security' Conference /Jrarome 
T Sheatock';U. , Sr^?ek«lfatiV^13:tljfe” 
UN Commission on Human Rights, 
called human rights violations a 
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"breeding ground of tension” that 
must be discussed internationally. 

"Surely world events In recent 
years have dramatically 
demonstrated that massive human 
rights violations are not just inter- 
nal matters, but . affect peace and, 
stability, ’’-Shestack said. "86 let us 
put aside: that ‘scratchy jfld xefcflKT 
called The Ballad of Internal Af- 
fairs and get down to serious 
wort." 

The security conference is 
designed to review compliance with 
human rights and economic ac- 
cords signed in Helsinki in 1975. It 
also could result in new proposals, 
but UJ3. delegates have said that 
without a full review of Soviet ac- 
tions In recent years, significant 
new agreements are unlikely. 

The Soviet Union has asserted 
that many of the alleged violations 
— refusal to let Jews emigrate and 
the jailing of dissidents — are 
strictly Internal matters. 

Shestack called the Eastern 
European treatme nt of minorities 
"dismal," accused East Germany 
of restricting western journalists 
and decried the jamming of U.S., 
British and West German radio 
broadcasts Into Eastern Europe. - 

"There are also most disturbing 
reports of voluminous anti-Semitic 
sentiments thinly disguised as anti- 
Zionism appearing in the Soviet 
press and media," he said. 


A ‘hell* of a holiday 
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relatives and friends. Dense fog 
covered much of the area:. 

"We have only our eyes left to 
cry.” said the mayor of San Mango, 
a town of 1,800 practically rased to 
the ground in' the province of 
Avcllino. "My house, my car, 

everything 1s gone.. There's no one 
left- up there,” the mayor told. 
. reporters. 

Further south at B&ronlssl near 


Salerno, rescue teams dug out three 
children who had survived the 


collapse of their home from a pile of 
twisted Iron qnd rubble. The i 
rescuers were spurred on by the ! 
weak cries of a girl’s voice asking 1 
for food. 1 

fn Naples, where an entire nine- 
storey building Inhabited . by 20 
families collapsed, rescue-workers 
plucked a mother and daughter 
alive from the rubble 16 hours after 
the quake. But an entire family 
which had been celebrating a bap- 
tism with a party on the top floor 
was wiped out. (AF, Reuter). 



Palme quits Gulf war area 
with no promise of ceasej| 




BEIRUT (AP). — Iran claimed 
yesterday that 150 Iraqi troops were, 
kmed and 80 tanka "annihilated” In 

'crushing a new Iraqi -.offensive 
against the key highway to wn of 

Susangerd in Iran's southwestern 
oil province of 

Iraq, conceding no loss 'to Iran, 
claimed its paratroopers pushed 
back counterattacking. Iranian 
forces in the strategic highlands 
that command the main highway 
! routes from Iran's western border 
to the Iraqi capital of Baghdad, kHl- 
ing 145 enemy troops. 

UN special envoy Olof Palme 
wound up a week-long peace- 
exploring trip to Iran and Iraq 
without raising any hope for an ear- 
ly ceasefire In the war that has mov- 
ed into Its 10th week. 

Susangerd's was the hardest- 
fought battle in Iran's, counter- 
offensive in the three major 
theatres of the war. Iran claimed a 
total of 1,743 Iraqi troops killed dur- 
ing the first week of the counterat- 


tack that ended on 8a ; 
claimed 1,125 Iranian 
Both Iran andlr 
helicopter; guartrip'ramM 
.other's positions fh Ahitxgp 
day; Iran said a lirgSjp 
Abadan .refinery wuT^fl 
anew by Iraqi - bbinbcfgffl 
Sunday. ' /•-- '^11 

The two lidH .alH repd ria 
combat in. the northern 
4 80- kilometre front,! 
counterattacking Irani«j| 

been trying to wrest fro pi 
a string . <>f. strategic bSJtg 
foothills of the Zagrqsg 
range overlooking Vfqij™ 
towns in western fram;*^?J 
On the diplomatic . frtffl 
Palme was scheduled to' fly 
York yesterday from an 
near Baghdad. . , .'5 
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York yesterday from an i T 

near Baghdad. . , . 5'i/» | * 

He described Ms visit to frj f | 

as a success because hesaMf, L*''*' 

m mit a tnfa 1 of ahr hninv h J 


spent a total of stehourai&a' 
meetings with President'.! 
Hussein and Deputy Premie 
Aids. ') 


Martina Navratilova making a return against Tracy Austin while 
winning by H 6-S in the Tokyo Lion Ladies Cup tournament 
worth 9100,000. ( OF! telephoto) 
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Schmidt: SALT must gd o 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Chinese rocket test 


Soweto shootout 


PEKING (Reuter). — China, has 
conducted a 4.000-kilometre rocket 
teat across the north of the country 
In its continuing programme to im- 
prove Its missiles, diplomatic 
sources said yesterday- They 8 aid it 
was the fifth known missile test this 
year. 

The latest shot took place on Oc- 
tober 30 from a launching point in 
the northeastern province of Jilin to 
an Impact area near Piahan on the 
southwestern edge .of the 
Taklimakan desert. 


Flan ottered to end 
Eritrea- Ethiopia war 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). — A 
suspected guerrilla was killed and a 
child wounded during a shootout 
with police at a home in the black 
township of Soweto, the Band Daily 
Mail said yesterday. 

It reported that the incident 
happened on Friday morning, but 
that police requested it to withhold 
publication because of weekend 
follow-up operations. 

The Mail quoted police as saying 
the 10-minute gun battle ended 
when the suspected guerrilla pulled 
out a Soviet-made grenade which 
exploded and killed him. 


BONN. — West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt strongly appealed 
yesterday for fresh efforts by the 
Soviet Union and the U-S. to curb 
strategic arms — a goal he.sald was 
shared by U.S. President-elect 
Ronald Reagan. 

Schmidt, In a major policy speech 
to the Bona parliament, said the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) between the two super- 
powers were of key significance for 
East-West disarmament, and Beam 
gave its "emphatic support” to a 
continuation of the SALT process. 


KHARTOUM (AP). — The 
secessionist Eritrean Peoples 
Liberation Front (EFLF) on Bun-' 
day announced a seven-point 
proposal for ending Its -armed 
struggle against the Ethiopian cen- 
tral government In Addis Ababa. 

The proposal calls for a referen- 
dum In Eritrea — supervised by an 
international commission accep- 
table to both sides — on three op- 
tions: full independence, federal 
link with Ethiopia or autonomy. * 


Assault in Salisbury 


Exit official on trial 


LONDON (AP). — The general 
secretary of Exit, the voluntary 
euthanasia organisation, went on 
.trial yesterday on six oounts 
relating to aiding and abetting 
suicide. 

' Nicholas Reed, 33, faced two 
charges of assisting people to com- 
mit suicide, and four charges, along 
wttkSxit member Mart Lyons, 69,.. 
’^conspiring td aid in suicided'/ 
Reed was released on £2,000 bail 
and his case was postponed 'until 
January. ' 


SALISBURY (AP). — Zimbabwe! 
police are Investigating allegations 
that Edgar Tekere, the cabinet' 
minister charged with murder, 
assaulted the wife of a senator, a 
police spokesman confirmed yester- 
day. 

Tekere, 43, who is minister of 
manpower, planning and develop- 
ment, is alleged to have assaulted 
Margaret Tangwena, wife of 
Senator Rekayl Tangwena, onf Sun- 
day afternoon. Mrs.. Tangwena 
lodged a formal complaint with the 
police that the minister assaulted 
her. She was not badly hurt 


“I -am happy to be able to tell the 
German Bundestag (parliament) 
after my conversation with Mr. 
.Reagan that his thoughts point In 
the same direction.” Schmidt said., 
adding that he "was impressed by 
the friendliness of the reception”' 
when he met with Reagan in 
Washington last week. 

The chancellor said that because 


of earlier talks with Fr encaLl L -*■ * . 
dent Valery Giscard d'Ests 

. British Prime Minister; if ^ 
Thatcher, he had beenabi& L Cf 
Reagan to Washington laj Pyl I 
fully briefed on the r vlew*y *** 
Germany's most importan 
pean allies. 
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that he found Reagan Co VEN It 
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president-elect's known bb-- ' 

to the SALT H accord s%j 
year. . victory w 

Schmidt emphasized 3 taste 
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Peking court questions ‘gang* •menjg^r. 


Iranians withdraw 
claim to jewels 

GENEVA . (Reuter). . —. Swiss 
authorities have lifted a seizure 
order on a pair of diamond ear-clips 
auctioned here -earlier, this month 


that Iran claimed had belofagetf to I 
•Fanah -Dftja, widow' ofrihe ‘forihei* ■] 
shah. The- Iranians, said to court 
that she had embezzled state funds 
during tbe shah’s reign. 


PEKING (AP). — Two compliant - 
members of the radical Gang- of 
Four went on trial yesterday to 
answer charges that they framed . 
and persecuted their arch enemy — 
Deng Xiaoping, China’s strongman 
and architect of Its modernization. 

An announcement by the Foreign 
Ministry said "gang” members 
Wang Hongwen, former party vice- 
chairman, and Yao Wen yuan, 
former Politburo member, were In- 
terrogated before about 600 per- 
sons. Their two lawyers were pre- 
sent. 

The entire “gang,” who prized 
revolution over modernization, are 
accused of denouncing the 
pragmatic vice-chairman Deng in 
1974. They labelled him a “counter- 
1 revolutionary • douWe-dealer.'-V •"*» ; 1 


tag and persecuting CMuaJ&f > h ‘? J?* 
ed late premier Chou Enjl| , tnan 
acconltagtotheproaTOuti^ilw rde 
to- temper the Mceaiui^itescKart 
Cultural Revolution. .. . 'fru si ready 
Foreign observers said Wjbf seri 
Yao are standing trial toff* Repub Ji 
the other two “gang" supported 
Jiang Qtag and .Zhang’GUnite Re 
are refining to cooperate votive 
fesa. Thqy are saJdtd pteeginv more 
ribfllty for their aettona^^,^,^ 
of Mao himself. . ,, jv“ -*Zj 

Yao. 49, was a jropag«ig^°^fLl3 
polemicist from SbangP^ l 5V 
became a persona] adviser 31 * 

Qing and & member of ,pra6e, m 
politburo of the party.' • ;/Jlr. Reagan 
Wang, 45. was a Shanghai tax cuts 
worker with vocisSepiiblicatt 
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Student charged with IdDiug PLO man -IS? 8 “ 


NICE (Reuter). — The alleged 
killer, of the head of the military 
department of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, Zuhatr Mohsen, 
was extradited from Switzerland to 
France and charged during the 
weekend, the French police said 
yesterday. 

Mohsen Jaroudl, a 28-year-old 
Lebanese student, was charged 
with the murder In Cannes on July 
25, 1979, of Mohsen, who also head- 
ed the pro-Syrian Salqa. terrorist 
group, they said. 

Jaroudl Is accused of having par- 
ticipated to the shooting of Mohsen 
as the PLO leader returned from 
the Palm Beach casino to Ms luxury 
apartment to the Riviera resort. 
Mohsen was shot to the head with 
an eight-millimetre pistol by one of 
two attackers outside the apart- 


ment on La Croisette Promenade, 
one of the most expensive stretches 
of seafront in Europe. 


The PLO delegation to Paris im- 
mediately blamed Israel for the at- 
tack, but French police thought 
tater-Arab rivalries might have 
been the cause. Tbey arrested 
Jaroudl a few days after the attack, 
but released Mm for lack of suf- 
ficient evidence. 


1974. They labelled him a “counter- worker with vocfcMpubucaxi 
■revolutionary • double-dealer, a -Y ■ 'rovohiUoaary poHtics-HeSpcsslbUry * 
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Senghor, Sadat end talks on Chad war " 

CAIRO (Reuter). — Presidezd demned tlie presence^iantsteoln 

Leopold Senghor of Senegal left troops in Chad,^ called bftL «».„ V 
Egypt yesterday after four days of deni Goukouni Oueddel to b 
talks with President Anwar Sadat forces led by ousted 1 
wMch focused on the civil war to Minister hiwm* Habra. - • 


Egypt yesterday after four days of 
talks with President Anwar Sadat 
wMch focused on the civil war to 
the central African state of Chad. 

Sadat told reporters that the 
Senegalese leader had given him a 
message from French President 
Valery Giscard d’Estalng on the 
war but disclosed no details. 

Senegal and Egypt have both ccm- 


TEA. — Some 50 delegates 
tea-producing countries gat 

Salisbury yesterday for af“ 

conference aimed afrartzk 
ports and boosting the wed, 


Jaroudl went to Switzerland, but 
a few weeks later the French police 
Issued an international arrest 
warrant and Swiss police arrested 
him to Geneva on August 20. 1979. 
After Intensive legal procedures, 
the Swiss authorities agreed to ex- 
tradite Jaroudl to France provided 
he was not handed over to Syria or 
any other country. 
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Britons play war prisoners in German camp 


WEYHILL, England (AP). — Forty Britons to World 
War n uniforms who paid £80 each to get Inside were 
back outside the barbed wire yesterday after a weekend 
of watery soup and punishment drills watched over by 
guards, walcbtowers and arc lights. 


Camp Nightingale, revamped as a 1940 German camp 
for allied prisoners of war near this Hampshire county 
village, is Britain’s latest offering to action holidays. 

“I think we can proudly claim that we gave everyone 
absolute heU," said ex-army sergeant Bob Acraman, 
who dreamed up the idea. He played the German camp 
commandant for the two days and said he's planning 
more action -holidays on the same lines. 




The “prisoners '* all men. Included business ; ex- 
ecutives, a plumber, a doctor, two real estate agents, a 
fireman and a teacher. Many belonged to the Battle Re- 
Enactment Association, whose members spend their 
spare time playing soldiers from all ages. 

The camp, a collection of buildings used as a wartime 
isolation hospital. Is normally run by Acraman, 41, aa a 
civilian parachute training school. 

But for the weekend its 1.82 metres high chain-link 


fence was topped by barbed wire and the six-acre site 
.was ringed by specially built watchtowers and arc 
lights mounted on 12-metre gantries. 

About 30 "German guards" in period uniforms were 
played by other British members of the association. 
They paid £10 for the privilege of putting the prisoners 
to .work shifting rubble, and supervised Interrogations, 
night-time headcount 1 parades and body searches. 

Tbe "prisoners” got only porridge, stale bread and 
watery soup to eat throughout the two days. 

As to real German prisoner of war camps such as 
CoUHtz Castle, many Inmates tried to escape. Those 
caught during repeated breakout attempts while sirens 
walled and.flares Ut the sky were put oh punishment 
drills to pouring rain. 

John Kenny, a 24-year-old technician wearing the un- 
iform of a Royal Air Force officer said: "After the first 
escape attempt we were kept standing one and one-half 
hours outside in the rain. It was really tough to take, I 
can tell you.” . 

Another "prisoner,” Tarry Williams, 28, said: "The 
food was disgusting but It wasall worthwhile. If eel ab- 
solutely knackered (exhausted) but pleased I came.” 
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BySTEVCNILVEUMAN 

Washington 

H IS election victory was sweet, but last week Ranald 
Reagan got a taste of what he and his advisers 
know be must do if he is to govern. In the process, 
official Washington was treated to a Reagan-etyle 
confection* of courtesy cafis, easy-going deference and 
shrewd symbolism Chat hrit erven many skeptics Impressed. 

Tbe Presid e nt elect 's first visit to the nation’s capital 
since Nov. 4 was the r efore fudged a ML But as Mr. Reagan 
flew back to Loa Angelas Friday after hU artful courtship of 
tbe powers here. Ms advisers acknowledged that they had 
only begun to deal with the difficult problems he had been 
elected to address — and with the divisions within his own 
camp over how best to addxeai them. 

Even as Mr. Reagan paid cans on Capitol Hill, the 
United States Supremo Court and President and Mrs. Carter 
at the White House, his list of possible cabinet appointees 
was growing rather than shrinking, as various factions 
weighed in with their demands. 

On one side, the so-called new right of dyed-ln-tbe-wool 
conservatives was already complaining that tbe President- 
elect seemed to be seriously considering some of the very 
same moderate Rapoblicass they had expec te d he would ex- 
clude when they supported Mm. “Sometimes I wonder tow 
much of a Reagan! te Reagan really la," said John Lofton, 
editor of Conservative Digest- “And unfortunately those 
times are becoming non frequent.” The most notable of 
the names the u l or a ce — rvativaa found objectionable was 
George P. Shultz, former Treasury Secretary and now vice 
chairman of the Bechtel Corporation in San Francisco and a 
leading candidate for Secretary of State. 

On the ocher aide, moderate Republicans ware voicing 
concern that Mr. Reagan might put too much emphasis on 
personal income tax cuts at the expense of tax breaks for 
business. Soma RapnbUean economists warn known to be un- 
happy frith the pomlbllty that Wlfflgm E. Simon, the former 
Treasury Socret*ry,migbLg*cii* obLjob beck. .Then there 
Nunhspptnas* among Sams moderates on Mr. Reagan's for- 
eign policy positions. Incoming Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman Charles H. Percy, among others, is 
anxious to reopen dialogue with the Soviet Union on the 
SALT It treaty. The Senator was In Moscow last week, as the 
first official visitor from Washington since Election Day ; he 
called tbe trip a first step In efforts to renegotiate the pact. 
There were ocher potential disputes over the Federal 
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budget, which Mr. Reagan and his advisers all agreed was 
“hemorrhaging” out of control, with the potential of driving 
the deficit up to new levels that economists fear could bring 
on even higher Inflation. How to cut the budget was the prob- 
lem handed a special task force headed by Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, a longtime Reagan aide who once beaded up the 
Federal Office of , Management ai>d Budget. • - . 

... .OmgrdislbialHepahlicjuM clearly. hove. ideas' dtiholr 
own. “I Chink we're going to have some tradeoffs; #, r don’t 
think we can have a 10 percent tax cut, increase the military 
and balance the budget, said Senator Marie O. Hatfield, Re- 
publican of Oregon, prospective Appropriations Committee 
chairman and last week’s lone holdout In an otherwise 
unanimous vote hiking defense spending. 

For all the speculation about which domestic programs 
Mr. Reagan might want to cut— social welfare, mass trans- 


it, public service jobe — there were none of the stern warn- 
ings or impassioned outcries that used to greet even the 
slightest hint of cutbacks under Jimmy Caner. It was plain 
that special-interest groups and Democratic defenders of 
such programs were bolding their fire for tbe duration of the 
Reagan honeymoon, or ax least until Mr. Reagan came up 
vrith specific proposals that they could criticize. 
r - . ' What Mr. v Re&*n s&n&t to have won with Ms adroit 
performance hr Washington Is time, and a healthy does of 
good will. “It was a most successful week b ec ause we 
demonstrated a willingness to work cooperatively and har- 
moniously with all the power centers In Washington In a way 
they haven't seen in some past Presidents," declared Edwin 
Meese 3d, Mr. Reagan's transition director and a counse lor 
with cabinet rank in the new administration. 

To this end, the President-elect began his stay in Wash- 


Ington with calls on both Democratic ami Republican lead- 
en in Congress, aztd he issued a pnanise to resume the prac- 
tice of frequent, bipartisan meetings throughout his Presi- 
1 dracy. “I liked him,” said House Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill 
Jr. “A very personable fellow.” One other well-received bit 
; of symbolism came when Mr. Reagan said he would not be 
shy about traveling to Capitol Hill for meetings, perhaps 
even establishing a pan-time office In the ornate Presi- 
dent’s Room, Just off the Senate Chamber, which has not 
been used for working offices by Presidents since Lincoln's 
time. Mr. Reagan's call on the Supreme Court was equally 
well received, and he even found time for an unscheduled, 
informal chat with Helmut Schmidt, the West German 
Chancellor, in town last week to meet with President Carter. 

But probably the most unexpected display of Mr. Rea- 
gan’s statecraft occurred In the evenings, as he dined not 
just with his friends, but with the pillars of Washington soci- 
ety: artistic leaden, sports team moguls, hometown pub- 
lishers and even a smattering of Democratic powers includ- 
ing, of all people, a Texas lawyer named Robert S. Strauss, 
chairman of President Carter’s re-election campaign. 

On a social level at least, many Washington luminaries 
have felt left out during tbe Administration of Mr. Carter, 
who chose the role of an "outsider.” For Mr. Reagan It may 
have been partying with a point. Not a few critics of the Car- 
ter Administration have traced some of the President’s dif- 
ficulties to his lack of effort to cultivate powerful friends 
around town. Mr. Reagan seemed determined to strike a 
new chord. 

Even the nonstop speculation over his cabinet had an 
air of fun about It, with everybody playing the guessing 
game. Mr. Shultz and Gen. Alexander M. Haig Jr., former 
commander of the NATO forces In Europe, were leading 
candidates for Secretary of State. But If Mr. Shultz went to 
State, well, maybe Mr. Haig would go to Defense. Perhaps 
Mr. Reagan would spring a surprise and pick Mr. Weinber- 
ger for Defense or State. One day Senator John Tower of 
Texas seemed a shoo-in for Defense; the next day some said 
he was no longer even In contention. 


More national politics, paget 2,3 

The reality was that, by week’s end, Mr. Reagan's 
transition aides had presented him with a list of more than 
70 names to fill 13 cabinet positions and the heads of Central 
Intelligence and the Office of Management and Budget. The 
President-elect flew home to take up the choices with a 
handful of his closest advisers. Their goal, which some aides 
say Is unrealistic, is to have the cabinet selected by the first 
week of December and to have settled on perhaps 200 key ap- 
pointees by Inauguration Day. 

All In all, Mr. Reagan's visit recalled the fact that in- 
coming chief executives t«sd to sound two distinct themes at 
the outset of their terms: First, a promise at a renewed 
sense of purpose and, second, a call for understanding that 
there may be difficult times ahead. 

Last week, Mr. Reagan dwelled an the first message. 
The second may come soon after Jan. 20, when he begins re- 
vealing specifics. Including .what a number of experts feel 
rrill.be of sharp reduction In programs that many people — 
including many who' supported him this year — consider 
vital. The euphoria Mr. Reagan’s procession through Wash- 
ington generated last week is not likely to last even until 
then. Yesterday, in his routine Saturday morning press con- 
ference, Senate majority leader end soon to be minority 
leader Robefct C. Byrd said that the President-elect had al- 
ready begun to retreat from his campaign promises. He 
ought, Mr. Byrd continued, backoff more. 
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In Summary 

Congress Rushes 
To Judgments on 
Budget, Defense 

For those looking beyt»d President- 
elect Reagan's amiable progress 
through the capital last week, the dac- 
ter of tbe 98th Congress’s rush to ad- 
journment slso provided echoes of tbe 
future. 

In the passage, finaUy r of a budget 
. tor the current fiscal year tbat.bardly 
anyone drinks is anywhere near final, 

- in tto attachment to an app ro priations 
: hill of a rider that would limit the Gov. 
erammt's ability to enforce busing, In 
:■ the -formation of a new Democratic 
g ro u p that conservatives happily can 
~ “the w Jiw* caucus,” even in a de- 
feated motion that would haveressur- 
tected the Pr e si dent’s Impoundment 
f'ftiaoeM, tto tone was dear. There will 
more defense s pending , fewer so* 
dal outlays mid, probably, some df- 
uittcani Democratic defections to the 
Republican new wave. 

The budget* which under rules Con- 
gress gave itself sh ou ld have been set 
Sept 15, was ultimately passed with 
little debate In the Senate and none In 
the House. Not much was n errhri As 
refor m ulated in conference commit- 
tee, tto resolution esta bl is h es an over- 
all spending rating of $632.4 billio n , 
but allows Mr. Reagan and the incom- 
ing 97th Congress to readjust specific 
spading priorities. 

One thfatg even the new ad mlnt s t ra- 
thm’s optimists know cant be com- 
pJetdy readjusted is the defidt— even 
though nonmlliiary sp en d in g has been 
cut by 1-4 percent. Infl a tion , m a ki ng 
room for a $40 bfliioo tax cur for next 
year and hiking defense outlays added 
up to $27.4 bllHan in the red. (Ever a 
holdout. Budget Committee chairman 
Ernest F. Rollings, with his usual 


flair, still calls the tax cut Mr. Reagan 
is thought to still favor “tbe Kemp- 
Rotb-Mickey Moose, give ’em a free 
touch tax plan. ”) 

Yes, $27.4 Million is less then lino's 
iso trillion- But how herd it would be to 
bring the deficit down to zero, as Mr. 
Reagan says to will — even if social 
programs are not just cut but stashed 
— was .demonstrated in Friday's de- 
fense vote. There was only one "nay,” 
that of Mark O. Hatfield; presenting 
the new administration with tto larg- 
est defense bill in hlstoiy wouldn't give 
it the best opportunity “to get its fiscal 
bouse In order,” said tto Republican 
mode r ate ami chairman to be of tto 
Appropriations Committee. Seventy- 
three “yea’s” approved a record $161 
biWon for defense. That is $3.5 billion 
more than tto House had allowed for 
and $6Ji billion more than tto Carter 
White House bad asked for. 

Other difficulties may come from 
tbe economy itself. While the Dow 
Jonas Industrial average finally cele- 
brated itself over tto symbolic 1,000 
closing last week* the prime rate, 
which crucially affects economic 
growth, was rising too, to 17 percent at 
most banks by Friday. A C ommer ce 
Depar tm ent report that permits for 
new housing contraction, also a ban 
Unger of future strength and so of fu- 
ture Government revenues, plunged 
by 14J percent in October. 

Meanwhile, the old Democratic 
order, fundamentally reversed In the 
Senate but holding on In the House, got 
a taste of its troubles ahead. On an 
early budget voce, 45 Democrats 
crossed tto aisle to voce with tto Re- 
publicans, some because they felt tto 

beam? Sty^were upseMjy social 
spending cuts. Whether their reason- 
ing was conservative or litoral, their 
voting wasn't party-line. 

And the "rednecks” — more for- 


mally known os the Democratic Con- 
servative Forum— -took their case for 
more important committee assign- 
menu to House Speaker Thomas P. 
O'Neill Jr. Tto gro up , organized bo. 
fore Election Day by then-freshman 
Charles W. Stenholm of Texas, num- 
bers 33 Southerners and Southwestern- 
era. Together with the 1S2 Republicans 
who will to seated in January, they 
make a majority. 

Mao's Hairs, 

Mao’s Widow 

China began to glimpse the darkest 
corner la 31 years of Communist rule 
last week but the regime kept the 
closet closed on Its leading skeleton, 
Mao Zedong. Behind prison-like bars 
that dramatized their status for die in- 
struction of millions at television view, 
era, tto Gang of Four and six other 
leading scapegoats for Mao’s discred- 
ited Cultural Revolution went on trial 
in Peking before 35 judges and 800 in- 
vited guests from every part of China, 
including relatives of the revolution’s 
victims. 

Jiang Qlng, Mao’s 67-year-old 
widow, and her cohort were charged 
an 48 counts, notably driving party and 
state officials to their deaths, plotting 
a rebellion in Shanghai «nH an attempt 
to kill Moo. The Indictment was short 
on high policy motives, but long on 
narrative that read like a tale of feudal 
Chinese court Intrigue. Some high 
points: 

• Miss Jiang was accused of sending 
fake Red Guards to seize embarrass- 
ing papers at the homes of Sha n g h ai 
acton. The suggestion was that they 
documented old love affairs and tor 
early failures as a Mt-part actress. In 
another charge, ate was quoted as or- 
dering stepped-up Interrogation of a 
profeasor ”to squeeze out of Mm what 
we need before be dies.” 

• in Inner Mongolia, 16,222 people 
were said to have been framed and 
kilted as members of a no n ex i st e nt 
people’s Revohitlonaiy Party. 

• Plotters in Shanghai in 1971 
planned to attack Mao’s special train 
with flame-throwers, bazoo k a s , aerial 
bomba and by dynamiting the Shoo- 


fang railroad bridge near Suzhou on 
the train’s route. 

• Alter Mao’s death in 1678, leftists 
planned to m obi liz e 33,500 militiamen 
in -Shanghai but were blocked when the 
army pre-empted key positions. 

Miss Jiang entered the court, head 
told defiantly high, walking between 
pistol-packing matrons, but later she 
shed tears. Shown on television in a 
coon appeara nc e that seemed to have 
preceded the trial, she told a Govern- 
ment prosecutor, "1 am sick. I may 
not be able to an swe r for myself.” Sev- 
eral other defendants appeared enfee- 
bled end disoriented. 


Pendulum Misses 
Begin by Inches 

Predictions of political demise were 
exaggerated, but not greatly, as Is- 
rael’s Likud coalition squeaked to a 
three-vote victory last week in the lat- 
est of more than 20 confidence votes it 
has survived this year. Prime Minister 
Meaacto m Begin must call elections 
no later than next November; last 
week’s dose result suggested that he 
□tight be forced to do so sooner rather 
than later. 

Shimon P e res, leader of tbe opposi- 
tion Labor Party, which is well ahead 
In opinion surveys, promised to keep 
trying to cost Mr. Begin and to return 
to a planned economy to combat soar- 
ing Inflation. But Finance Minister Yi- 
gad Hurwitz Mamed 29 yean of prior 
Labor rule for governmental flab, 
”Our budget Is too heavy for the econ- 
omy,” he said. “We have to live within 
our me a ns. I said I’d take unpopular 
action and I did.” 

Squeezed fay one of (to world's high- 
est infl a ti on rates — 136 percent — 
some Israelis are even complaining 
that “peace Is a disaster,” reported 
Exer Welzman, the former Defense 
Minister, who strongly s u ppo r t s the 
peace efforts. He voted against the 
Government and said be planned to 
start a new political party. Fiormer 
Foreign Minister Mode Dayan 
charged that economic weakness 
threatened to undermine Israel's polit- 


ical independence. Rightist Moshe 
Shamir, anortie r Begin defector, con- 
tended that the Government had 
“devalued everything, from money to 
Israel's most sacred principles.” 

Mr. Hurwitz conceded to was run- 
ning in battles «| priw«» inf l a tion 
and unemployment but claimed suc- 
cess in expanding exports to pay for 
Imported oil. 

Th« Lid Faffs to Hold 

Israeli sokfiers last week fired at the 
legs of stone-throwing students who 
were protesting tto temporary dosing 
of Bir ZeiC University on the West 
Bank that prevented Palestine Week 
observances at the school. 

“If somebody throws something, 
you don’t know if it is a stxme or a hand 
grenade,” a military spokesman said. 

But in Washington, the State De- 
partment warned “the use of 
potentially lethal force to disperse un- 
armed demonstrators can lead to 
grave and far-reaching conse- 
quences.” Several hundred students 
marched to protest the shootings; 
military sources said scores were ar- 
rested. bat the pro te sts didn't stop, “it 
is absurd to pretend Hmt you mb have 
Palestinians who have no mtinwai 
feeling,” said Sari Nusseibeh, head of 
the Bir Zeit faculty association. 


Arms ss, security 
in the 
Alliance 
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Schools Shalt Not, 

2 Courts Reaffirm 

Since the historic 1963 ruling that 
banned Bible-readingand prayer from 
the nation’s public schools, the consti- 
tutional “wall of separation" between 
church and state, as a Federal appeals 
court In New York called it last week, 
has been under perpetual siege. On 
Monday, two decisions affirmed that It 
should stand. 

Tto United States Supreme Court 
struck down a Kentucky law that re- 
quired tto posting of tto Ten Com- 
mandments In every public school. 
And in New York, tto appeals court 
barred a group of students at the up- 
state Guilderland High School from 
holding prayer meetings before 
classes on the school premises. 

Tto Kentucky Legislature tod tried 
to outwit a legal challenge by noting 
that tto Commandments form “tto 
fundamental legal code of Western 
civilization and tto common law of tto 
United States.” 

The Supreme Court, however, was 
not convinced that this made tto Old 
Testament principles secular. Justice 
William H. Rehnquist, writing a dis- 
senting opinion, commented that the 
principle of separation does not re- 
quire “insulation.” Tto suit against 
Kentucky was brought by a group that 
Included a Quaker, a rabbi and a non- 
believer. 

In tto Guilderland case. Judge Ir- 
ving R. Kaufman noted, “even the 
mere appearance of secular involve- 
ment in religious activities might indi- 
cate that tto state has placed its im- 
primatur cm a particular religious 
creed.” 

Efforts to reintroduce prayer or the 
teaching of religious material in public 
schools have been consis te ntly over- 
turned by the courts. 

However, those who think that a bit 
of old-time religion is what America 
needs may get some help from Presi- 
dent-elect Ronald Reagan, who has 
said that to is in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment that would allow 
public schools to set aside time for 
prayer. 
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In Summary 


All Acquitted 
In Gramsboro’s 
Day of Death 

It had been widely believed that the 
six Ku Khxx Kiamnwen and neo-Nazis 
an trial in Gr ee nsbo ro, N.C., would be 
found guilty of something. But last 
weak, after a trial that lasted 23 
weeks, an all white Jury decided that 
the defendant* h ad neither murdered 
five members of the Communist Work- 
ers Party in a street-fight last fall nor 
participated in a riot. 

After the verdicts, students and 
Kbw flpy demons t ra ted in Greensboro-, 
and two other North Carolina towns'. 
There were no reports of violence, 
which the authorities had feared would 
come with aquittals. There was, how- 
ever, much resigned h and s hakin g. “I 
drinfc the verdict is tantamount to giv- 
ing the Klan and the Nazis a license to 
ldll,” said Dr. George Simldns, presi- 
dent of die Greensbo r o Chapter of file 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

The victims — lbur white men and a 
black women — were fatally wounded 
on Nov. 3, 1979, while they preparing a 
“Death to the Klan” rally. The prose- 
cution contended that the defendants 
fired first, and attempted to buttress 
its case with selected television news 
footage. Defense lawyers claimed that 
other film clips showed their clients 
shoofing in self-defense. 

“We are absolutely overjoyed,” de- 
clared Harold Covington, an officer of 
die National Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica. "It shows we can beat the system 
on their own ground.” In Washington, 
a spokesman far file Justice Depart- 
ment said the agency was r eview in g 
the case “to see U there is aztythiiig we 
can do;” In Greensboro, the black 
United States Attorney said there 
probably wasn’t. The Guilford County 
District Attorney said be expects to 
announce this week whether he’ll con- 
tinue with charges filed against eight 
other Klansmen and Nazis and six 
members or supporters of the Commu- 
nist Workers Party. 

Death From 
Tha Ground Up 

It was the stuff of disaster films. 
Fin racing through the ground-floor 
gambling room s of a slaek «■<»»- 
hotel, one of the world’s largest. Pit - 
bosses naming for their lives, cram- 
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rescues a guest 1 
from the MGM Grand Hotel roof. 

tiling chips into their pockets. An eld- 
erly couple Jumping to their deaths, 
holding bands. Hundreds of guests 
trapped in their rooms, beyond the 
reach of the longest fire dep artm ent 
ladders. Another 1,000 on the roof, hop- 
ing to be picked up by helicopters. 

More than than 80 of the 3,500 guests 
in Las Vegas's MGM Grand Hotel's 
are known to have died Friday , when a 


fire, perhaps begun in a kitchen, swept 
file lower two .floors. Most of die 
deaths were from smoke inhalation on 
the 23 stories above. At least 500 w e re 
injured, many in the crush on fire 
stairs and hallways. 

Only three floors had sprinkler sys- 
tems; fire codes in effect when the 
hotel was built, seven years ago, didn’t 
require any more. Building codes also 
permitted installation of a kind of in- 
door stairwell that was supposed to 
serve as a fire escape bat, early 
Friday morning, a c c or ding to one fire 
official, “acted asa chimney.” 

No alarm was sounded; investiga- 
tors speculated that amplifying equip- 
ment might have been des tr o y ed be- 
. fine the switch was thrown. “You were 
hilled into a false sense of security,” 
said one guest. "There were no phone 
calls, no nothing.” 

A Reprieve for 
Boston Commuters 

Keeping the wheels of Boston’s 
mass-transit Systran rolling has. be- 
come an increasingly taxing proposi- 
tion. Massachusetts property taxes 
are among the highest in the land. In 
part because of the transit authority’s 
reliance on the state and localities for 
much of its operating funds. In 1279, 
the Govern o r took temporary control 
of tlie authority when the local govern- 
ments refused to ball it out. 

Last week, the transit system ran 
out of money again. After the local 
governments again said no, and a spe- 
cial session of file state legislature, re- 
fused to cough up $41 million to tide the 
authority over until Jan. 1, Gov. Ed- 
ward J. King once again took control 
of the system under an emergency 
proclamation. Late in the week, a Su- 
perior Court judge ruled that Mr. King 
had acted in good faith but without 
legal authority; yesterday, the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, the state’s high- 
est, decided that the takeover was not 
unconstitutional. Hie “T” can there- 
fore keep on running while the crisis is 
being resolved. 

Finding a cure for file chronic finan- 
cial ills won’t be easy. The ability of 
local gov ernm ents to continue prop- 
ping up the system, even if they were 
so inclined, will be sharply curtailed 
by the so-called Proposition 2V&, ap- 
proved Nov. 4, which puts a ceflhig on 
pr ope r ty taxes. Critics mamnihi that 
the authority is long overdue for a 
reorganization at the top. 

21 st-Century Tonic 
For Social Security 

Wage earners may already be winc- 
ing over January's Social Security tax' 
Increase. But that threshold of antici- 
pated pain is low compared to the feel- 
ings of economic analysts and pension 
specialists who look ahead to the 
early-2000's, when more than a quar- 
ter of the population will be 'dependeat 
on retirement income. 

Last week, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Pension Polity delivered itself 
of its second set of recommendations 
an how to keep the Social Security sys- 
tem alive and well at least that long 
without taxing the participants un- 
bearably. The panel proposed that the 
eligible age for toil benefits be gradu- 
ally Increased to age 68, from the cur- 
rent 65, and that the early retirement 
age be set at (S, instead of 62- 

No one born before 1944 would be af- 
fected and, file 10 commissioners say, 
file ratio of contributors to benefici- 
aries would increase to almost four to 
one, from the two to one that is cur- 
rently projected for the year 2020. 

Six months ago, the panel, which 
must publish its final report by Febru- 
ary, gave qualified endorsement to 
extra tax breaks fen - workers who con- 
tribute to the system. Any changes in 
the Social Security system would re- 
quire new legislation. 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Read ’em and Drool 


WASHINGTON — At 10 o’clock 
one morning last week, a truck 
pulled up to a Go v er nm ent Printing 
Office bookstore on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, a block from the White 
House, and dropped off 100 copies of 
an orange paperback entitled 
“Policy and Supporting Positions.” 

By 10:15 file book had sold out. 
Another s hip ment was delivered in 
midaftemoon, and It too was 
snapped op in minutes. The same 
thing was ha ppening at bookstores 
all o ver to wn - By the end of the day, 
2^62 copies had been sold at $6 
apiece. 

Commonly called the “Plum 
Book,” the paperback is about as 
tgg as the A t lan t i c City telephone 
directory and, in normal times, 
about as Interesting. But these are 
not normal times, not with a new 
administration moving ixL The 
“Ptnm Book” lists all of the ap- 
proximately 5,000 Federal jobs that 
Presidentelect Ranald Reagan can 
fill by nomination or appointment. 

The jobs range from Secretary of 
State C$89,630 a year) to commis- 
sioner, Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission (without com- 
pensation). They extend from the 


White House (chief of staff, 
$60,662JS0) to New Caledonia in the 
South Pacific (United States repre- 
sentative, $50,11240). There are 
dozens of chairmen (of the Alaska 
Native Claims Ad Hoc Appeals 
Board, $44,547), directors (of the 
Office of Alcohol Fuels, £>2,750) and 
administr ators (of the Federal 
Grain Inspection Service, 
$50,112^0). 

There are also scores of special 
assistants (to the director of the 
Heritage Conservation and Recrea- 
tion Service, $18£85), confidential 
assistants (to file special assistant 
to the Secretary of Health and 
Hu m a n Services, $22,486), execu- 
tive assistants (to the administra- 
tin' for primary health care, 
$44,547), staff assistants (to the 
c h a ir man of the Nuclear Safety 
Oversight Committee, $22,486) and 
just plain assistants (to the mem- 
bers of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, $44^47). 

Four years ago, the Plum Book 
cost $2J)0. Since then the price has 
more than doubled, according to the 
Government Printing Office, be- 
cause of inflation. 

—David E. Rosenbaum 


Is It Constitutional to Thwart Policies by Stopping Funds? ^ 

_ . r-u . . j-,, - approach is unconstitutional. As ^RepreseJ 

New Strategies Sharpen .■■ SSSSS 

A i, Th.» .. u im than nnvthino 1« tvtfVwici . 
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dkaazy Committee, said, “They havfr sudderi 
cided they have discovered a loophole in the Cool 
ticn.” That more than anything is bothering m? 
“It sets a precedent;’' said Senator Johri ffigS, 
Republican of Rhode Island. “A Suprane cdiiy 
slon could be undermined by a tna Joriiy fo Ctj3 


. By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON — - When the Reagan transition 
team arrived at the Department of Education last 
week, department officials charged with enforcing 
school de se gregation orders were not exactly glad to 
see Marvin Each. In the 1970’s, then-Representative 
EBcfa of Michigan was a leading foe of school busing. 

The reaction in the department to Mr. Esch’s ar- 
rival — fear — is precisely the reaction of many civil 
rights activists to the prospect of the Reagan Admin- 
istration and a- new Congress heavily influenced by 
conservative Republicans. 

That new — and to dvi] rights advocates, ominous 
— strength was reflected last week when Congress 
passed legislat i on barring the Justice Department 
from using any of Its money to pursue school busing ‘ 
cases. When he arrived to court the capital, Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan endorsed the move. “1 want 
everyone to understand that I am heart and soul in 
favor of the things that have been done under the 
name of civil rights, desegregation and so forth/' 
Mr. Reagan declared. “I happen to believe, however, 
and have for a long time, and I think that a great 
many of the black leaders agree also, that busing has 
been a failure.” 

Obviously, the climate toward civil rights has 
cooled. The House and Senate Judiciary Committees, 
which deal with most legislation in the field, cannot 
even get enough members to fill their ranks. But 
there is considerable disagreement over what this 
change in the political weather means. 

To liberals, the sky is falling,' and fast.' But 

to conservatives, the true feelings of the American 
people are finally bring recognized in public policy. 
Senator Jesse' Helms of North Carolina, during the 
floor debate on the busing bill last week, said: “No- 
body wants to violate the Constitution, but this Sena- 
tor and some others want to protect the rights of 
some innocent little children who have been used as 
pawns in a shell game. I think the American people 
spoke pretty clearly an November 4 and said, in ef- 
fect, that enough was enough, and part of it was with 
respect to school busing.” ' 

Even Senator Lowell P. Weicker Jr., the liberal 
Republican .'from Connecticut who led the fight 
against the busing amendment (attached to the bill 
that appropriated $8 billion for the State, Justice and 
Commerce Departments) had to admit that Senator 
Helms’s political judgment was probably correct 
“This matter of equal rights no longer has any politi- 
cal sex appeal,” Mr. Weicker told the Senate. “We 
won’t face up to the hard choices on this floor.” 

Civil rights advocates maintain that principles 
should not be subject to a vote. “Those who say that a 
majority doesn’t want integration don’t understand 
the Constitution,” argues Betsy Levin, general coun- 
sel for the Department of Education. “Some rights 
must be protected, even if a majority Is opposed.” 

The furor is hardly new. Senator Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina, the incoming chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, ran for President In 1948 on a 
states’ rights platform that apposed integration, and 
the first effective civil rights laws did not pass Con- 
gress Until 1964. That ushered In a decade of 
p rogre ss . But by the mid-70% popular support had 
begun to dwindle. 


“Everybody was for it when it dealt with someone, 
else,” says Colleen O’Cannor, spokesman for the 
- E ducati on Department. "But as integration efforts 
moved north, people became less sympathetic to 
them.” 

That sentiment showed in a number of ways. First, 
the United States Supreme Court ruled that school In- 
tegration plans could not cross municipal boundaries 
unless deliberate segregation could be proven. Then, 
in 1977, Congress adopted the Eagletan-Blden 
Amendment, which prohibited the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare from using appropri- 
ated money to require busing in desegregation cas e s 
without a court order. 

The fund-cutoff tactic Is one the Republicans say 
they will use to thwart other policies, such a s affirm - 
ative aeffo n in emplo y m e nt. And last week. Senator 
Thurmond unveiled another proposal — a bill that 
would deprive Federal courts of an jurisdiction in 
education matters. During the session now conclud- 
ing, Senato r Reims proposed a.sjmiiar bill on school 
prayer. Liberals buried the proposal in committee; 
they’re not confident they’ITbe able to do it again. 

Both tactics are ways of getting around the need to 
amend the Constitution to reverse • Federal court 
decisions, and some lawyers argue the fund-cutoff 


The courts will have to decide the ftnstitu 
issue. Meanwhile, lawmakers wbo argue that 
gpwMf has almost unlimited power to crnipnl t * « 
spending are planning a many-front war in ttei SO®* 
session. Some of the battlegrounds Include: . F 

• The Voting Rights Act of 19®, ghrtngFedeL />(1 

ficials the right to oversee local electibnslSglp V A 
suspected of practicing discrimination. TlteM. CtQ 
originally aimed at the South, but how agntfl ? , < ciaL 

parts of 33, states. Senator Thurmond says h , -w 
propose extending the bill to-all states — ' jfer #■ '• K: f 
-cratic nightmare -^rdrelse abolish ft corapletriy" " 7 

• Affirmative action programs In .empro :> .‘.^: 

Senator Orrin Hatch of Utah, the prospective- ' -. ^:. '^ rTiUS * 
man of the Labor and Human Resources Coon? ; 
says, ’’Whites fed disc rimin a ted against, and'* .ign 

thing's got to be dane.or we will have race warl - /vpe 

• The Federal judiciary. Senator Thurnk.^'-’ 

planning to restore the system under which set: , 

from a ghren state can veto any nominees for F*-' J r . . . ■ ;r. so 
judgeships In their state or region. Under tw* :fl ‘ ;^^ed 
tern in the past, few women or members of mt^ broad 

groups received judicial appointments. - ’-tf 

While.the liberals on Capitol Hill are afraid^**' - V- *e~ 
future, they have not given up. “These yeej-i'~ 


going to be very interesting.*’ said Represent ^ 
Danielson. “Blood is going to flow down the aisU' '~ ‘1, 
there.” •••'•; ■! :nu’rr.3i 
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Proposal for Major Tax Breaks Was Backed by Mayor Koch Last Week 
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By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

WASHINGTON — Over the last two decades, 
countless ideas have been developed for using Fed- 
eral money to rebuild distressed cities and provide 
jobs for the poor people who live in them. Dozens of 
them have found their way into law, in urban re- 
newal and model cities programs, community devel- 
opment block grants, CETA, local public works pro- 
grams and urban development action grants. 

But the problem has proved intractable*, “Quite 
literally, over this period, the rich got richer arid the 
poor got poorer,” wrote Richard P. Nathan, of 
Princeton University and James W. Fossett of the 
University of Michigan in a recent study. 

In the view of Ranald Reagan and his main advis- 
ers, those urban programs were always doomed, be- 
cause they were all based on the assumption that the 
large doses of Federal money were curative. “Only 
individuals can restore economic gro wth to our inner 
cities. Government will not — cannot — create 
enough jobs for city residents,” says Jack Kemp, the 
Congressman from Buffalo. 

As the cornerstone of his urban policy. President- 
elect Reagan has embraced legislation sponsored by 
Mr. Kemp and Robert Garcia, Democrat of the 
Bronx, that would provide not money directly but In- 
centives, principally in the form of tax reductions, to 
small businesses to locate in rundown neighborhoods 
and hi re the people who live there. ■ 

Last week, Mr. Reagan’s urban uffairs advisory 


task force made a dozen recommendations, most 
aimed at giving localities and business more leeway. 
The proposals ranged from withholding Federal 
grants from cities chat have rent-control Jaws to re- 
placing the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act with the Kemp-Garcia measure. 

The Kemp-Garcia bill would allow cities to desig- 
nate sections of their poorest neighborhoods — 10 or 
15 square blocks, perhaps — as “urban enterprise 
zones.” Within those rones. Federal and local taxes 
would be drastically reduced, making it less expen- 
sive for small businesses, shy of resources, to get a 
start. The Social Security payroll tax on employers 
and employees would be reduced by 90 percent for 
workers under 21, 50 percent for those over. Business 
income taxes would be lowered by 15 percent and 
capital gains taxes by 50 percent. Breaks would also 
be given in depreciation and accounting rules. Busi- 
nesses that wanted to take advantage of the tax 
breaks would have to make sure that at least half of 
their workers'll ved within the enterprise zone. 

Some proponents would relax environmental laws, 
minimum wage requirements and safety standards. 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Kemp would not. “We’re not in- 
terested in establishing child-labor zones,” says 
Mary McConnell of Mr. Kemp's staff. 

• By Mr. Kemp's calculation, the Government would 
lose about $1.5 btllion a year In taxes. That is still 
much less costly than existing urban grant programs 
and, In theory, some of the lost revenue would be off- 
set by the taxes, paid by the businesses and workers 
as they became productive. 


advisers are not alone in thinking it worth 
Last week, British Prime Minister Margaret ’£*' the leftist . 
er*s_ Government obtained final approval foiT^st week 
fishing nine enterprise zones in sections of suefo^ssman 
as London, Glasgow, Liverpool and Belfast, rj'wiih 
Some outgoing officials of the Carter AdrafJ® said he 
tian see the idea as an extension of their efPforting ar 
“target” Government programs to the ar* 
greatest need. “A version of it is worth giving . -'£* 

says Lawrence B. Simons, assistant secreta “Piling 
housings But he doubts it can succeed witboufcn’s victor 
kind of “training element” to prepare people ^ftt-winn Ck 
tie work experience to hold down regular jobs.- «an j n south 
Many urban affairs experts question vj diplomats w' 
there is a market for the kinds of small busfoeXctt ^i 
that employ unskilled workers. Small nianufaA Jm, e p .. - 

has been declining for years and there is little**, befnrT^r, 
in impoverished neighborhoods to support ti^*eek 
Ice industries that are expanding in most places .«* 
*J or ® over ’ getting the bill through Congresstticnwy, 
difficult. Because only 5 percent df the popuWhj^/^ 0 . 
in neighborhoods poor enough to qualify as* to 
prise zones, few CmgragginTMi districts wbuflfr " 

directly. Relaxing the qualifications and 
the benefits around would help. politically. BHajj/r” 1 Dae J 
would not start businesses in the twitvMrtareaslK? * a ctor in 


StilL the theory has support from liberals 
as conservatives. The British version was dev 
jointly by Sir Geoffrey Howe, the Conservative 
emment's Chancellor of the Exchequer, and™ enOW 

Hall, a socialist expert on urban planning. il ^ 

In Washington, Mr. Kemp and Mr. Garcia' 
opposite ends of the political spectrum. Theizv . 
ure has received support from the Congre^J^ve agreed 


ure has received support from the Congrek agreed 
Black Caucus as well as the Heritage- Faun^jfotriiig.dL 
Last week, after meeting with Mr. Kemp; S^J 1 be signifi 
Koch endorsed the concept. • • • 

Mr. Reagan is confident that the plan wifis!? e ‘* voted 
salvation of the cities. "Those who view povmv^Ui the 

UnemDloVmpnf SB nermaVumt nf rtarir OVfii- 


uie ladder of success m our economy.” he as£* taeetina 
during the election campaign. “But to move 
ladder they must first get on iL And this is the ’ 
cept behind the enterprise zones. 1 ! *. *• - vJ*! leadw 
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In Summary 

Hisses and Boos 
For Russip on 
The World Stage 

Soviet delegates to the Madrid con* 
fermce on the 1975 Helsinki accords 
must be impatiently counting the days 
to Chratmas. Until just before the 
holiday recess, the Russians must sit 
through Western denunciations of 
Moscow for violating the agreements 
on East-West security, cooperation 
and human right*. 

Max M. Kampelman. co<hairman 
of the united States delegation to the 
35- nation conference, opened last 
week’s proceedings with a broad as- 
sault. on Soviet policies, from the At- 
ghan intervention and what he exiled 
“a massive military buildup unparal- 
leled In world history.” to the arrest 
and harrasimeni of internal dissi- 
dents. Because of the buildup, Mr. 
Kampelman said, the West had been 
forced to respond with its own pro- 
gram of military renewal. He warned 
that (he two aide* were “moving pre- 
cipitously toward confrontation ” 

The Soviet delegate, Leonid F. Ilyi- 
chev, retorted that talking about a 
Soviet threat was like “looking for a 
bone in an egg.” He also said he found 
the situation in Afghanistan was “get- 
ting normal.” This assertion was re- 
jected even at the United Nations last 
week where, by a vote of ])l to 22, too 
General Assembly repeated its Jam- 
my call, albeit in softer tones, for a 
Withdrawal of foreigo troop* from Af- 
ghanistan. 



Soviet officials Leonid F. DyW>«v 
(left) and Yttrt Dateda In Madrid. 

Carter’s Tsnuous Bequest 

President Carter odd the Organiza- 
tion of American States last week that 
the cause of human rights in Latin 
America was a "historic movement” 
that would outlive his Presidency, but 
events in the region as well as Ronald 
Reagan’s campaign statements have 
left room for doubt. 

During che campaign, Mr. Reagan 
criticized the Carter policy as Incon- 
sistent, suggesting that be would go 
easier on right-wing regimes allied 
with the United S tate s. His election 
left Central Americans concerned 
about the prospect for further political 
polarization. Rightists in El Salvador 
reportedly have been contemplating a 
coup against the United States-sup- 
ported military-civilian regime, which 
is also opposed by leftist extremists. 

In Nicaragua, the leftist Govern, 
meat announced last week the death of 
a prominent businessman and political 
centrist In a clash with security forces. 
The Government said he was sus- 
pected of transporting arms and had 
resisted arrest. 

Rugan’s Warning to Chun 

Ronald Reagan's victory also en- 
couraged the right-wing Government 
of Chun Doa Hwan in South Korea, to 
the point where diplomats in Seoul be- 
lieved Che regime was planning to exe- 
cute Kim Dae Jung, the country’s 
leading dissident, before Mr. Reagan 
took office. Last week, however, a top 
Reagan aide said “it would be an 
error” for South Korea to interpret the 
Reagan election as meaning chat the 
United' States no longer opposed the 
execution of Mr. K3ra. The aide said, 
“(he execution of Kim Dae Jung would 

be a com Plowing factor in Korean- 
American relations. a ’ 


Tensions Show 
in Arab League 

Arab leaders have agreed t o mee t 
Tuesday, but the growing disharmony 
in their ranks will be signified by sev- 
eral empty choirs. 

Foreign ministers voted yesterday 
to go ahead with the annual Arab 
League session over the strenuous op- 
position. of Syria, which announced it 
will boycott the meeting in Amm a n . 
Jordan. Other countries, most point- 
edly Saudi Arabia, the league's spirit- 
ual and financial leader, are not ex- 
pected to rand their beads of state. 

Syria, and its allies is the mffiwnUy 
anti-Israel Steadfastness Front — 
Southern Yemen, Algeria, Libya and 
the Palestine Liberation Org an i zati o n 


— Had urged postponem e nt of the 
matt jig, arguing chat it would only ex- 
acerbate Inter-Arab quarrels, The 
meeting was planned to coordinate 
Arab policy against Israel, particu- 
larly its policies on the occupied Weal 

Bank of Jordan. 

In seeking postponement, Syria may 
have been thinking less of Israel than 
of its Arab foe. Jordan. King Humid 
had been looking forward to entertain- 
ing hu fellow Arabs for reasons of eco- 
nomics as well as prestige. He hoped 
to persuade Arab oil-producers to 
raise their annual aid to Jordan, now 
$1.2 billion. 

Disunity has Increased since Iraq 
escalated border skirmishes wlih Mos- 
lem but non-Arab Iran into fun-scale 
war on Sept. 22. Heavy fighting was re- 
ported last week in Susanglro, an Ira- 
nian town which the Iraqis had swept 
through and around early in the war. 
Western Observ e r s were puzzled why 
the Iraqis were trying to take k now. 
but suggested that they might be seek- 
ing a clear military victory lor morale 
reasons. Meanwhile, Iranian fighter 
planes raided villages in Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan. apparently trying to stir up rebel- 
lion among Iraq's Kurdish minority. 

Chances for mediation remained 
slim. A United Nations envoy, former 
Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme, 
met with Iranian leaders in Teheran 
but they repeated demands that Iraq 
withdraw its forces unconditionally 
before any negotiations could begin. 
Mr. Palme flew to Baghdad yester- 
day. 


A French Solutions 
Accuse the Accuser 

When their personal or political feel- 
ings were hurt. French Presidents 
such as Charles de Gaulle and Georges 
Pompidou often pulled out a century- 
old law forbidding offenses against the 
honor of the bead of state. Valery Gia- 
our! d'Estaing hasn’t done that, but 
last week his Justice Minister. Alain 
Peyreflne, brought formal charges of 
undermining the independence and au- 
thorny of French justice against an 
editor and writer for the influential 
newspaper Le Monde. 

Some of Le Monde’s offending re- 
ports con c er n ed court procedures 
after another newspaper, the weekly, 
Le Canard EnchalnO, alleged that the 
French President and his family had 
received gifts of diamonds from che 
now-deposed Central African Emper- 
or, Bokassa I. Papers documenting the 
alleged gifts were said to have disap- 
peared into sealed files and a Bokassa 
confidante was hauled before a se- 
crecy-shrouded security court. 

In France, the Government controls 
broadcasting and keeps much of the 
press docile with subsidies and manip- 
ulation of advertising. But nearly 
every French newspaper and political 
party and several judges associations 
spoke op in defense of Le Monde. Man- 
aging editor Jacques Fauvet, who 
faces up to six months in prison if the 
charges are upheld, said the Govern- 
ment’s motives were political and 
vowed that the paper would not be si- 
fenced. 


Polish Parliament 
Finding Its Voice 

The Independent spirit of Poland’s 
new trade unions is contagious, at 
least within Poland. It spread last 
week to the formerly rubber-stamp 
parliament, the Sejm. 

Members applauded spontaneously 
when, after hearing more reports of 
dire harvests and food shortages from 
Government leaders, one deputy rose 
and called for the ouster of the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and the Minister of 
Food Industry and Purchases. 

Those officials were not removed in 
the two-day special session, but four 
others — the ministers of health, build- 
ing, labor and a minister without port- 
folio — lost their jobs in the fourth such 
sbakeup this year. Replacements tor 
three ministers were confirmed by the 
Sejm, though not by the once-custom- 
aiy unanimous vote. 

The body did give unanimous ap- 
proval to one new official, whose ap- 
pointment was as much a departure 
for a Soviet bloc country as the legal 
registration of the independent union. 
Solidarity, two weeks ago. Jerzy Oz- 
dowski. an economist and Roman 
Catholic activist, was named a deputy 
prime minister. Mr. Ozdowski, a rep- 
resentative in the Sejm for a small 
Catholic political party named Znak, 
u the hi ghest-ranking openly affiliated 
Catholic In any Communist-controlled 
regime. 

Other Government changes were 
wrought by militant workers. The 
provincial governor and municipal 
leader in the southern city of Czesto- 
chowa, who had tried to suppress Soli- 
darity activists before the court deci- 
sion re co g ni zing the union's Independ- 
ent character, were forced to resign 
last week after Solidarity members in 
200 factories threatened to strike. 

Sources in tbe purge-ridden Commu- 
nist Party reported last week that 18 
first secretaries in tbe country's 49 
provinces have been dismissed arid 
that tbe overhaul is continuing. Thera 
has not been a comparable shakeup of 
the parly organization at the local 
level since tbe feSraUnUaiton cam- 
paign of 1956. 
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Gang of Four Trial, for All Its Lack of Suspense, May Represent Progress in Justice 


In China, They’re Presumed 
Guilty Until Found Guilty 


0y FOX BUTTERFIELD 


PEKING —•Ad diplomatic recaption not tang ago, 
an American correspondent encountered the general 
who is serving as deputy president of the 35-judn 
court that last week began the (rial of China's radi- 
cals. Including Jiang Qing. Mao Zedong's widow. 

The general, Wu Xiuquan. s deputy chief of staff of 
the army, was asked if be thought the four leftists 
and six other principal defendants were guilty. They 
are charged with engineering armed rebellion and 
persecuting Urge numbers of officials; some are ac- 
cused of slot tins to kill Mao. 

Without hesitation. Genera] Wu replied, "They are 
guilty of Terrible crime *. " 

Could they be sentenced to death then? tbe re- 
porter asked. “They might be," said General Wu, an 
elderly man In an immaculately tailored green uni- 
form who is known as a military intelligence special- 
ist. "Ten years in prison Is hardly enough punish- 
ment for such people. " 

Nurenrfwg Could be the Model 

If the deputy chief Judge is already convinced of 
the defendants’ guilt, what kind of trial will U be? 
WUl U be Just an elaborate show, like Stalin’s tribu- 
nals in the 1930's for his purged opponents, an act of 
vengeance by the surviving victims of the Cultural 
Revolution, notably Dong Xiaoping, China’s para- 
mount leader, who was purged In 1967? Or wtll it suc- 
ceed. as Peking’s leaders presumably hope, in set- 
ting a new standard of Justice in Chins after years of 
arbitrary arrests and persecution? 

Although many foreigners are already comparing 
the trial to the Soviet precedent, that may be mis- 
leading. A better parallel, suggests Jerome ALm 
Cohen, a China specialist at Harvard Law School, m 
the Nuremburg war crimes trials held by the Alin-, 
after World War II. In both cases, the defendants 
were hated by millions of people. Professor Cohen 
notes. They had inflicted harm that could never be 
compensated. China’s press has estimated that 100 
million people were wrongly accused during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. The People’s Daily yesterday de- 
fended the decision to charge the Gang of Four under 
China's new criminal code, stating that the four “did 
not simply have unorthodox poltical opinions. . .but 
are counterrevolutionary criminals who committed 
bloody crimes in which hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were slaughtered.” The indictment charges that 
the Gang of Four was responsible for persecuting to 
death more than 34.000 people in a Just a handful of 
selected Incidents. 

Some Western scholars have long doubted the 
legality of aspects of the Nuremburg trials. So it is 
not surprising that there is suspicion about the Chi- 
nese proceedings, which will bring together most of 
tbe leading actors in the Cultural Revolution. The ob- 
vious exception is Mao himself, who died in 1976, just 
before his wife and her cohort were arrested . 

Past Punishments Often Secret 

What China Is trying to do is very significant. Pro- 
fessor Cohen feds. Essentially it is trying to bring a 
political case under tbe legal process, in the past. 
Chinese leaders who fell from power met other fates, 
including secret exile without trial, death by torture 
or, in some cases, suicide. Indeed, some of tbe de- 
fendants have already languished In prisons for up to 
10 years. Mao’s longtime political secretary and 
ghostwriter, Chen Boda, has not been seen in public 
since tbe summer of 1970 when Mao ousted him. Five 
senior army generals who were associated with the 


fare Defense Minister. Lm Brno, were reportedly ar- 
rested after Mr. Lin died ui a plane crash when his 
plan ip assassinate Mao foiled in 1971. 

Announcing the trial, the chief prosecutor said the 
case was only referred to the Ministry of Public Se- 
curity (the police) for investigation and processing 
m April. That suggest* the Communist Party main- 
tains its own police and prisons outside the normal 
legal system. When General Wu was asked at the re- 
ception about the whereabouts and condition of Miss 
Jiang since her arrest four yean Ago. he said he 
couldn’t reply. “I can only tell you that she is just as 
beautiful as before.” he Mud, mocking her reputation 
for being spiteful and viinotic 
From a Western viewpoint it is easy to criticize Pe- 
king’s efforts to improve us legal system. The new 
criminal code was promulgated with much fanfare 
and rook effect m January, bin there have been indi- 
cations that the police and courts have not always ob- 
served it. Chinese dissidents report that Liu Qmg, a 
young activist, was sentenced to three years in a 
labor reform camp by the Public Security Ministry m 
the spring Under the code, China’s first, only the 
courts are supposed to have that power At a recent 
session of the National People's Congress, the Parlia- 
ment, a delegate from Shaanxi Province in the north- 
west complained that "certain leaders” there were 
continuing to interfere in court cases, imposing 
“what they say as the law " 

Another deputy, from the city of Tianjin, com- 
plained that there weren’t enough courtrooms to hold 
open trials and that the court* were not given enough 


money by the state to pay staff or hold investiga- 
tions. China has only 2,000 lawyers, Wang Yuechen. 
the Vice Justice Minister, has noted. Press reports 
indicate that trials are only being held only In cases 
the authorities vie * as examples to educate the pub- 
lic. China has only 2,000 lawyers, Wang Yuechen, the 
Vice Justice Minister, has noted. 

China has revived the law profession, virtually 
abolished in 1967, and has stipulated in a new code of 
criminal procedure that defendants have a right to 
counsel. But the attorney's role is still very circum- 
scribed- A Government charier defining the “rights 
and duties” of lawyers In August described them as 
“state legal workers.” Lawyers should "protect the 
interest of the state” as well as che individual, it said, 
proclaiming they should be "faithful to the Socialist 
cause.” They should not get bogged down like their 
counterparts in capitalist countries in simply mak- 
ing arguments to protect their clients. 

Indeed, foreigners who witnessed Inals m China 
this year report that Chinese lawyers are still confin- 
ing their role to pleading for. leniency. They are not 
challenging the state's case, cross-examining prose- 
cution witnesses or calling witnesses of their own. 
The supposition, in China as in Japan, is that anyone 
who is finally brought to trial is probably guilty . The 
Pricing Review has claimed that 95 percent of those 
arrested ihis year have been found guilty . 

Reprinting the Law 

Yet beneath the surface. Professor Cohen believes, 
there has been Important progress. More lawyers 
are being trained than ever before and lawbooks are 
being printed again. These are essential first steps. 
The Government has also spent considerable effort 
In taking to court tens of thousands of cases of mis- 
carriages of justice during the Cultural Revolution so 
that the wronged could be rehabilitated. 

Eventually, all this could have a cumulative effect . 
It could create a more active and skilled judiciary, 
more assertive of its rights and duties, and have an 
Impact that one day could be even more far-reaching 
than that of the trial of the Gang of Four. 
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Itoq g QlBg, widow, rigna indictment during televised trial last week. 


Constitutional Changes Will Mean Less Democracy — but, With Luck, More Stability 

Turks Attempt to Put Freedom in Its Place 



By MAR VINE HOWE 


Geo. Kenan Evran 


ANKARA. Turkey — "The Sept. 12 military Inter- 
vention was in reality a coup against the Constitu- 
tion,” a leading Turkish politician said recently. 

The politician could not be identified because of 
martial law restrictions on political statements and 
activity. But the ruling generals have made plain 
from the first hours of the coup — Turkey's third in 
three decades — that they hold the 1961 Constitution 
chiefly responsible for the dissipation of state author- 
ity under civilian rule and that they do not intend to 
return power to civilians again under the same politi- 
cal framework. 

Gen. Kenan Evren, who heads the junta and has 
assumed tbe title of Chief of State, lashed out against 
the Constitution in his first declaration to the nation, 
charging that its principle of separation of powers 
“had turned into a struggle of powers.” 

The junta, formally known as the National Se- 
curity Council, has said it will convoke a constituent 
assembly to write a new constitution as well as new 
laws on elections and political parties. It has not said 
when it will do this. In the meantime, the generals 
have issued a “law cm the constitutional order.” It 
says that any statements, decisions or acts of the 
junta that conflict with the Constitution are to be re- 
garded as amendments to it. 

Antiterror Campaign Gets Priority 

The Constitution has been "amended" substan- 
tially to advance the junta's campaign against ter- 
rorism. Thousands of persons have been detained an 
suspi ci o n of political extremism of the left, right. Is- 
lamic or Kurdish variety. A Turkish military court 
last week accused 200 people of belonging to tbe ille- 
gal Kurdish Demo c r a tic Party and en g agin g fax se- 
cessionist activities and murder. 

Also last week, an Ankara military prosecutor de- 
manded death sen t ences for 30 members of an out- 
lawed Marxist group called Dev Yol, or Revolution- 
ary Way. Before tbe coup, death sentences bad to be 
confirmed by a majority of Parliament, which gener- 
ally lacked the requisite political cohesion. Parlia- 
ment was disbanded when the Junta took power. 

General Evren has said that the present Constitu- 
tion is not suitable for Turkey because it left “too 
many doors open. ” 

While the generals have not said publicly what 
loopholes they want dosed, a foreign militar y officer 
who knows their attitudes well described them as 
“follawers of Edmund Burke,” the 18th centuzy Brit- 
ish statesman. "They want a new constitution that 
forces compromise and reconciliation, " be said. 

rhe 1961 Turkish Constitution was generally 
viewed as one of tbe mast liberal in tbe world, with so 
many checks and balances that there was no chance 


of returning to authoritarian rule — barring, of 
course, a military coup. The document was a direct 
reaction to the strongman rule of Adnan Menderes. 
Its main aim was to destroy centralism. 

In the view of the ruling generals, the Constitution 
(succeeded too well. Sources close to the junta said 
the generals see as principal failings of the system a 
weak executive, malfunctioning of the legislature, an 
overly powerful judiciary, university autonomy and 
an excessively liberal law on associations that per- 
mits them to become essentially political groups. 

The powers of the President must be reinforced, 
tbe generals believe, giving him the right to dismiss 
Parliament, to call new elections, to declare a state 
of emergency and to present controversial legisla- 
tion for ratification by referendum, the sources said. 
Under the present system, a parliamentary majority 
is required to call early elections and members of 
Parliament as a rule are reluctant to risk losing their 
jobs. 

There is talk in ruling circles of replacing the Turk- 
ish parliamentary system with a presidential one, 
but there is also considerable opposition to the idea 
for fear of reviving “monarchistic” tendencies. 

The generals are expected to put through meas- 
ures to reduce the authority of the Constitutional 
Court and the Council of State or administrative 
court, which are Mamed for blocking measures rein- 
forcing tbe state’s authority. Defenders of these 
courts insist that their powers are no greater than in 
European counterparts. 

Other new rulings are expected to impose “disci- 
pline” on the universities, which have been centers of 
political tensions, and on associations. Under civilian 
rule, many associations became embroiled in the bit- 
ter right-left political struggle. 

Changes in tbe electoral law are believed neces- 
sary by the junta to prevent dispersion of votes and to 
produce a working majority in Parliament. Critics 
say the present law, based on the proportional sys- 
tem. was too favorable to amen parties, including Is- 
lamic fundamentalist and neo-fascist groups. 

Tbe new model may be the West German system, 
which requires a minimum vote total for election toa 
seat In Parliament and thus favors major parties. 
Even proponents of the proportionate system con- 
cede that majority rule might be sal utory for a while, 
producing greater stability. 

Finally, the military rulers have said that the law 
on political parties must be altered. They reportedly 
believe that the law excludes inner party democracy, 
prevents alternative leadership and promotes a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy almost impossible to unseat. 

In sum, the armed forces aim to establish new 
rules of the game tojmake the country function more 
smoothly- This may mean restrictions on liberties 
but. In tbe generals' view, tbe system would remain 
true to the fundamental principles of democracy. 
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as Simply a matter of reaction to Kremlin decisions. They want 
to maintain the best possible East-West relations, trying to avoid 
measures that will undermine them. They accept part of the 
responsibility for preventing a return to cold war, and despite 
. appeals for more firmness and backbone in United States policy, 
they basically expect Washington to do the same. 

The crucial test will come in arms control negotiations. 
Preliminary American-Soviet talks on missile deployment 
in Europe have already begun, although nobody expects 
them to get anywhere until the new American administra- 
tion has determined Its policies. But it would be illusory for 
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An Amoican soldier directs a West German tank i 
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i a bridge during recent NATO mairaevers in West Germany. 


A Distinction Between Arms 
And Security Troubles Alliance 


By FLORA LEWIS 


PARIS — Once again, the United States and Its West 
European allies are behaving like dolls in a Swiss rain-or- 
shlne barometer. The United States has pledged a big rear- 
mament program and has elected a President who promise* 
to make defense spending his single item of budgetary lar- 
gess. The allies, after com plaining for years about the de- 
terioration of American military strength, seem to be react- 
ing almost reflexively by paring their own planned In- 
creases. It’s as though the two sides can't move in the same 
direction simultaneously. 

The Carter Administration is raising its voice at recalci- 
trant allies, particularly at West Germany's newly re- 
elected Helmut Schmidt, who was in Washington last week 
meeting Mr. Carter and President-elect Reagan. Mr. 
Schmidt has been waffling, pleading a straitened budget. 
Sharper tones can be expected at the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation ministerial meeting next month. What, then, is 
likely next year when Presidentelect Reagan’s Adminis tra- 
tion, advertised as tough-minded, takes over? 

Storm signals are going up. In a way, European chan- 
celleries were pleased at the decisive American election re- 
sults, reckoning that Mr. Reagan will bring a more sus- 


tained and resolute American policy and trusting that his 
record of calling for adventuresome uses of force was only 
campaign huff. But this is also a way of looking to the United 
States to bear the burdens and of trusting that the new Presi- 
. dent won't use his lung power dressing down allied .while 
he’s busy shouting at the Russians. 

The Swiss barometer effect is a familiar NATO pattern. 
There has always been a cyclical swing between bemoaning 
lack of American leadership and berating Washington for 
too heavy a hand. The pronouncements are not of prime im- 
portance; even the slippage in actual defense spending isn't 
' serious. Britain and France — 7- which keeps its forces outside 
NATO — are bolding up, West Germany isn’t far behind and 
the small countries are, at best, small contributors. 

More worrisome is the growing divergence of opinion 
that became evident after the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. Detente had developed rather differently in Europe 
and America. The United States thought of it as a global 
policy, essentially a carrot to entice the Russians away from 
a contest of sticks. Mr. Reagan has already spoken of “link- 
age” he sees between arms control negotiations and the 
world political climate. But in Western Europe, detente 
grew strong roots of vested interest. The Europeans have 
too much at stake economically, socially, politically and 
militarily to regard a choice between detente and cold war 


Washington to think that the allies will hold'to their commit? 
mait to accept medium-range American missiles unless 
Washington keeps its commitment to do its best to negotiate 
for restraints on both sides. These talks were foreseen in the 
context of a third strategic arms limitation treaty, envis- 
aged to follow Salt It, which, however, has not been ratified. 
The Russians have been hinting that they still want SALT IT 
and will agree to reopen negotiations. The Reagan White 
House’s intentions and willingness to consult, rather than 
simply to inform, allies will be watched as closely in West- 
ern Europe as inMoscow. 

Recently.'there has been an upsurge of European senti- 
ment for disarmament, even unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. Although primarily among opposition parties, not 
governments, it reflects a mainstream movement in an ap- 
posite direction from the apparent United States current. 
Leftist Michael Foot's election as leader of the British Labor 
Party resulted from an intricate internal power play and 
from the- polarization of British politics after MargareL 
Thatcher's surge to the right, but it was also a sign of the dis- 
armament trend. The Russians have launched a propa- 
ganda campaign on disarmament reminiscent of their 
fierce “peace and friendship” campaign at the start of the 
cold war. Europe's response is likely to be affected as much 
by American policies as by Soviet behavior. 

At the m oment, Soviet clumsiness and brinkmanship 
have served to reunite the NATO countries at the Madrid 
conference on European security, but Moscow can’t be 
relied upon to make tactical mistakes all the time. Euro- 
pean feelings are torn on the question of whether detente is 
really global or mainly regional. There is awareness that 
Europe’s main vulnerability now lies in its dependence on 
supplies from other continents, Asia and Africa, and there is 
a wish not to upset all Europeans’ relative feelings of se- 
curity in ways, the Russians might consider unfriendly.' To 
pall this flnlandization is to Hiattoin natural instincts of na- 
tional survival. The question won’t be whether the Euro- 
peans are loyal to the alliance but whether the United States 
and Europe continue to perceive a common interest that 
overrides their differences. 

It isn’t clear what was meant by French President 
Valfery Giscard d’Estaing’s recent reassertion of the need 
for a stranger- European “voice in the world,” independent 
of Washington. For years, the underlying theme of French 
policy has been the need for a strong, vigorous America, so 
as to leave room for separate French maneuvers b^ween 
Washington and Moscow, and not to tighten Franco- Ameri- 
can ties. So it's pointless to imagine that Paris would ap- 
plaud American moves even in the direction it recommeods. 

West Germany is another matter. Mr. Schmidt no 
longer seems to feel the tug-of-war between relations with 
France and relations with the United States that character- 
ized Bonn’s reactions for so long. He IS likely to give more 
substance to the French idea of . a European “presence” in 
the Middle East and Africa and also in East-West relations . 
This is particularly likely if Ms efforts to restore comfort- 
able communication with Washington do not succeed, for 
reasons of policy or personality. Mr. Schmidt's judgment of 
America's economic management will be important in Ms 
assessment of Bonn's best interests, possibly more impor- 
tant than United States defense policy. Even though se- 
curity remains the West's central concern, Europeans see 
their economies as the crucial foundation of their security 
now, politically and socially. The future of the military al- 
liance itself may rest on that. - • 
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: With the American auto industry ex- 
penancing its worst downturn in two 
■decades, much has been made of De» 
limit's declining productivity. But 
! measuring productivity among the 
: world's major auto companies is a 
! tricky business. 

I According to 1979 statistics published 
Tin Ward's Auto World, the Toyota 
Motor Company was the most produc- 
1 tive m the world last year in terms of 
| uruts produced per employee- Three 
other Japanese companies — Nissan, 
j; Toyo. Honda —make up the top four. 

Many aulo analysts are skeptical 
; about the accuracy of such a measure- 
, roent, however. David Healy. who fol- 
lows the industry for Drexel Burnham 
' Lambert, thinks that while produc- 
« tivity as determined by output per em- 
! ptoyee is valuable, it isn't necessarily 
i the best way to gauge Japan's competi- 

1 tive strength, or America’s weakness. 
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Wage increases have been low-rated 
up to now by most e c on o mists as a 
major culprit in the In fl ationary up- 
sweep of the last half-decade. But they 
are likely to be the stickiest obstacle to 
the Reagan administration's efforts to 
begin putting a damper on higher living 
costs next year. 

That opinion, though still far from 
universal, is being expressed by a 
growing number of analysts of indus- 
trial trends, fearful that an annual rise 
of at least 10 percent in wage and bene- 
fit levels Is so firmly built into the econ- 
omy that it can be dislodged only by a 
recession much steeper and longer 
T hun the one the- country is Just coming 
out of. These fears are brightened by 
the almost certain ending next year — 
in line with the free-enterprise philoso- 
phy of the President-elect and bis prin- 
cipal economic advisers — of any form 
of direct governmental intervention to 
restrain wages or prices through an In- 
comes policy. 

The most extreme warning of poten- 
tial dang er from the Intractability erf 
a place that a higher wage patterns and other institu- 

i-ezaeians couldn’t m * L, ripaalizetf entitlement programs comes 
». harder in l***!* from Sam Nagakama, Chief econo m ist 

for Kidder, Peabody & Company. “A li- 
cense to steal*’ is Ms term for the for- 
mulas written into union contracts in 
autos, steel and other major industries 
for basic pay increases in excess of pro- 
ductivity, coupled with automatic addi- 
tional increases whenever prices go up. 

Unless the Incoming administration re- 
moves its “ideological blinkers," be 
says, the country faces “the greatest 
crisis since 1830-31," one that could 
trigger another worldwide depression. 
“This could wen be 1930." Mr. Naga- 
kama says. “Next year the collapse.’* 
Mr. Nagakama’s appr ehen s ion s of 
an economic Gdtterdkmmerung are 
m* shared by Alan Greenspan, a rank- 
ing Reagan adviser. He notes that 
Olavama . ror union i nfl ue n ce on wages is limited bfr- 

Uilf is ours, g et cause only 20 pereentof the workforce 

Kn A 12# to organized, that not all the union 

meubenue covered by tanfrof-Bviag 
atcnien j escalator clauses aad that most esola- 

at to torn cfowrf fully offset the erosive eff«t 

ofhlgherpricesonpay. “Ttotonmtte 

UMted Kingdom, where half the work- 
en are under contracts, Mr. 
Greeospan says. “There are certrin 
lead contracts, but the fact that work- 
ers te some industries do so much bet- 
ter than others Shows that not everyone 
1s following the leader. One would be 
hard-pressed to prove, with the overall 
fan in real wages, that this can be 
called a principal dement in inflatton. 
Even such dements as fuel and food at 
this point are secoodaiy to the need for 
aomid financial management in gov- 
ernment on fiscal and monetary policy 
andoncnxflt. 
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may appear to bring. Mr. Shultz, how 
ever, does not equate this view with a 
do-nothing attitude on the part of the 
White House. 

•The Government can do a great 
deal/* he says, “and the way to do it Is 
to lay out a solid economic policy on the 
budget, taxes, monetary and regula- 
tory policy, the whole works, that de- 
Ann the economic environment the ad- 
ministration wants to create. That en- 
vironment would be c on sis tent with de- 
clining inflation. Then the administra- 
tion would say to business and labor: 
•You’re free to set any prices or wages 
you want, but we’re going to stick with 
our policy. If you price yourself out of 
the market, that’s your problem/’ 

Mr. Shultz makes his approach much 
more pointed when be discusses Indus- 
tries like autos and steel, where the up- 
ward march of wages and benefits 
regularly “way outdistance everyone 

rise.” He says companies and unions in 

these Industries “have to figure ways 
out of the bind they've got themselves 
in».” If they come to die administra- 
tion for brip on imports or Industrial 
revitalization, he says, the White House 
response will take into account the de- 
gree to which the industries have acted 
to moderate their Jumps In labor costs. 

The Reagan administration's wage 
problem for 1961 could be worse. Only 
2.5 milUcn wo risers will be involved in 
new contract barg a i n i n g as against 3.7 
miintw |n each of the last two years. 
However, the industries that do come 
up next year include several of strate- 
gic economic Importance — coal min- 
ing. railroads, airlines and a big chunk 
of construction — and one trouble spot, 
the United States Postal Service, where 
the new President may find it difficult 
to take a hands-off position. 

The two largest unions representing 
the 575,000 postal employees are 
headed by militants elected primarily- 
on the basis of a successful rebellion 
two years ago against tentative con- 
tracts recommended by (be unions’ old 
leaders. The rebellion resulted in re- 
writing of the rejected contract by an 
arbitrator selected under the no-strike 
law which established the Postal Serv- 
ice 10 years ago as a qdasi-lndepcndent 
eg****- 

One contract change eliminated a 
ceiling oo escalator payments that 
Postmaster General William F. Bolger 
bad persuaded the unions tb accept. 
Mr. Bcdger will seek to put a cap back 
on COLA — the cost of living adjust- 
ment — but any such move re p re se nts 
a potential strike issue for Moe Biller, 
newly ejected president of the 250,000- 
member American Postal Workers 
Union, and Vincent. It Sombrotto, 
president of the 233,000-member Na- 
tional Union of Letter Carriers. 

Far from being willing to accept any 
Umit on increases under the escalator, 
both Intend to press for a liberalization 
jn the formula used to determine how 
much money it delivers. Asked 
whether he worries about the effect of 
such liberalization on higher postal 
rates, Mr. Biller says: “Give us zero on 
infla tion and it will cost nothing. Our 
members would have been ready for 


of living 

Lane Kirkland, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
used the Washington installation of Mr. 
Biller as union head cm the weekend 
after Election Day to assure the union 
of all-out support In the 1961 negotia- 
tions, which have a July 20 deadline. 
Mr. Kirkland also served notice that or- 
ganized labor did not intend to let the 
election victory for conservative forces 
deter it from Its resolve to serve as 
“aggressive advocate of workers and 
their interests” on every front. 

Mr. Kirkland and the rest of labor’s 
high command see eye to eye with Mr. 
Keegan’s advisers In one area — the 
undesirability of any formal program 
to set numerical limits on wage in- 
creases, even in a form that would be 
based cm tax rewards or penalties. The 
union chiefs voted along with industry 
representatives last Monday at what 
most likely was the final meeting of the 
president’s Pay Advisory Committee 
to urge discard of the Administration’s 
anti-inflation guidelines when these ex- 
pire Dec. 31. 

The guidelines set a flexible ceiling 
of 7.5 to 9.5 percent on permissible pay 
raises, but both sides agree that they 
have been almost totally ineffective, 
except as a defense for employers who 
have no unions and set wages unilater- 
ally or whose unions are weak. The 
labor-management preference is for a 
course long advocated by Prof. John T. 
Dunlop of Harvard, Secretary of Labor 
In the Ford Administration, under 
which joint efforts would be made 
within Individual Industries to agree 
voluntarily on stabilization policies as 
part of broad programs for strengthen- 
ing the industries’ markets, efficiency 
and Job security. 

One reason tor the relatively relaxed 
posture of the current Administration 
on wages was President Carter’s heavy 
reliance on organized labor for re-elec- 
tion support. His Pay Advisory Com- 
mittee was itself an outgrowth of a “na- 
tional accord” signed by the President 
and Mr. Kirkland last year, under 
which labor was to be given a partner- 
ship role in setting Administration 
budget and social policy. 

A more fundamental reason for the 
* absence of top-level anxiety over wage 
inflation is general agreement that the 
maximum pressure in the period since 
the oil boycott of 1974 has come from 
steep Increases in the cost of energy, 
food, health care and mortgage rates, 
all items largely uninfluenced by 
wages. 

A further deterrent to more activism 
on wage restraint was that the overall 
level of pay increases has lagged sub- 
stantially behind the pace of prices, de- 
spite the pockets of privilege that exist 
in certain high wage industries. 

“Wages are not pushing up Infla- 
tion.” says Rudy Oswald, director of 
research for the A.F.L.-C.I.O- “They 
are <ywlb* g down Inflation. The work- 
ers are taking a bad beating.” 

He cites Bureau of Labor Statistics 
- figures showing that the average 
waster lost 6.7 percent in the buying 
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"Those figures are a little mislead- 
ing.” according to Mr. Heuly. “Japa- 
nese car companies depend on subcon- 
tractors for a kx more of their parts 
production than major U.S. auto 
makers.” 

The w»me can be said of American 
Motors, which ranked fifth, right be- 
hind the Japanese. American Motors is 
more an assembler than a manufactur- 
er, buying engines from General 
Motors, fenders from the Budd Compa- 
ny, and soon, Mr. Healy said. 

Analysts say differences In product 
mix (United States companies continue 
to produce a wider range of cars than 
their Japanese counterparts), and the 
higher proportion of components 
American companies produce rather 
than buy compared with the foreign 
competition, make other productivity 
comparisons, like value-added produc- 
tivity per employee, more important . 
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welfare if we had a cap on our COLA, power of Ms take-home pay in the last 

but we are still, getting le« protection,.., 12 «— PCmm in tbeJan 
than we need tostay even with the cost two ydriL However, as is trim or all 

averages, the overall figures obscure 
the degree to which powerful unions 
have not only stayed ahead of the rising 
living costs but have also vastly in- 
creased the gulf between the earnings 
of their members and those of the 
working poor. 

Thus, steel workers, who in January 
1970 received an average weekly wage 
of 5165.65 were making an average of 
$433.20 in January 1960. This repre- 
sented a gain of 161 percent, as against 
a rise of 105 percent In the C ons u m er 
Price Index. By contrast, workers in 
the men’s and women’s apparel indus- 
tries went from $82.72 a week to $156^9 
a rise of only 88 percent. The difference 
In dollars between the two groups was 
$83 at the beginning of the decade and 
$277 at the end. The spread would be 
even greater if pensions, health insur- 
ance and other factors were taken into 
account. 

The tensions caused by this aggrava- 
tion of the economy’s two-tier status, 
coupled with the mass unemployment 
that has hit steel, autos, robber and 
several other of the so-called “rich” in- 
dustries as they became noncompeti- 
tive with foreign rivals, help expl a in 
why new concern is being expressed 
about the 1981 wage outlook. 

Arnold R. Webber, president of the 
University of Colorado, who served as 
a public member of the Nixon Pay 
Board, sees the difficulties currently 
besetting the big auto and steel compa- 
nies as an assertion by the market of 
“classical economic discipline” that 
will eventually oblige both unions and 
employers to make painful adjust- 
ments, even if they do so at a glacial 
rate. 

A similar view Is expressed by R. 
Heath Larry, former vice chairman of 
United States Steel and chief manage- 
ment representative in the Carter Pay 
Advisory Committee. “Union leaders 
are not about to commit suicide.” he 
says. “They will adjust to reality. The 
unfortunate thing is that they must find 
the foot an the jugular vein before they 
can build a political constimency for 
change.” 

In the meantime, there is wide agree- 
ment with the conclusion of George 
Perry, a senior fellow at the Brookings 
institution, that the persistence of 
wage increases at the threshold of the 
double-digit range will be the most 
stubborn factor the Reagan adminis- 
tration must thee in its fight on infla- 
tion. 

“Wages have a half life of their 
own,” he says. “The whole rate struc- 
ture has a great deal of inertia In that it 
does not succumb readily to any kind of 
slack. Reagan baa rejected a depres- 
sion cure, bm.it wouktaT surprise me to 
see him let unemployment grow in the 
interest of moderating inflation.” 

The first building block of 1961 wage 
inflation is already in place. A M3 per- 
cent pay increase, phis an $18 monthly 
increase in family health protection, 
will become effective for 60.000 oil 
refinery western Jan. S under antes 
c o ntracts negotiated alter a 10 - week 
strike earlier this year. That will put 
the industry's average weekly wage, 
now $470, well over the $500 mark. 


The prime rate jumped to 17 percent 
from IP,* percent last week at several 
major banks. The increase in the cost 
of business borrowing began with a 
move by the Continental Illinois Bank 
in Chicago. Many banks matched the 
increase, but Citibank an Friday an- 
nounced a lesser rate — 16*i percent, 
up from 16% percent. The prime rate, 
which banks charge their top-ranked 
corporate customers, had moved to 
16>4 percent from 15% percent earlier 
in the week. 

International banking zones for 
areas in the United States were tenta- 
tively approved by the Federal Re- 
serve. New York City has been press- 
ing for the designation, which would 
free banks there from some regulatory 
requirements and make them more 
competitive with foreign banks. 

American Motors said it would prob- 
ably go bankrupt it its proposed links 
with Renault were not approved by 
stockholders. Chrysler said its “K“ car 
sales missed its October target by 4,000 
units and chat as a result production 
schedules would be trimmed. 

A Cnrtiss-Wrlgjht takeover proposal 
was made by Kennecoct, which offered 
$40 a share in cash and stock in a $335 
mutton deal. Two years ago, Curtiss- 
WrigM tried to take over Kennecott. 

Seara profit feQJC percent in its third 
quarter ended Oct. 31 from the com- 
parable period a year earlier. The re- 
tailer also announced the early retire- 
ment of 13 executives in a major re- 
shuffling of management 


K mart earnings dropped 60 percent 
in its third quarter ended Oct. 29. Fed- 
erated Department Stores reported 
yhar earnings more than doubled in Its 
third quarter, ended Nov. 1. Macy's 
profit rose 2 6 percent and Associated 
Dry Goods posted a 10 percent gain. 

Greyhound chose a new president, 
Richard C. Batastinl. 51. who has been 
vice chairman. There was no indica- 
tion, however, that he would be the 
prime candidate to eventually succeed 
Gerald H. Trautman. 68, chairman and 
chief executive. Robert Swanson, 47. 
resigned as president recently after 
only eight months in the Job. 

Penn Central would receive $2.11 bil- 
lion from the Government in payment 
for the assets of its railroad, which was 
turned over to Conrall in 1978. The bulk 
of the funds rill go to Perm Central 
creditors. A special court must still ap- 
prove the settlement. 

Japan agreed to a sharp cut in tariffs 
an tobacco products, a move that gives 
American companies greater access to 
the nation's $4 billion tobacco market. 

Personal income, rose by 1.1 percent 
in October, the fourth consecutive 
monthly rise. Corporate profits in the 
third quarter rose 73 percent, com- 
pared with the second quarter’s 19.8 
percent drop, the Commerce Depart- 
ment said. Housing starts rose a mod- 
est 1.6 percent in October. 
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The Dow Passes 1,000 


One of the the magic Wall Street 
numbers — Dow at 1,000 — was at- 
tained last week, but not for very 
long. 

Buoyed by hopes for the success 
of Ronald Reagan’s economic and 
tax policies, the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average closed at 1,000.17 on 
Thursday. That was the first time 
in nearly four years that it had 
closed above the psychological bar- 
rier of 1,000. 

But on Friday, after discounting 
rising interest rates all week, the 
market succumbed to its old fears 
and, with the help of profit-taking, 
fell 10.24 to 969.93, finishing the 
week with a net gain of 3.58 points. 

The Dow Jones average has 
climbed more than 50 points since 
Mr. Reagan won the Presidential 
election Nov. 4. 

All the activity produced record 
turnover for the week of 306 million 
shares. 
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The Liberal Agenda 


Democrats keep asking themselves, in the wake of 
the Reagan triumph, what’s a good liberal to do now? 
What should be on the new liberal agenda? The ques- 
tions are not so much stricken as. dutiful. Democrats 
are accustomed — perhaps overly accustomed — to 
being responsible, to proclaiming policies and enacting 
programs. But they lost the Senate and the White 
House. Someone else is responsible now. The best thing 
liberals can do is try to hurry their way through 
the inevitable stages of defeat. 


Stage One. 

The losers’ instant response to the election was 
guilt, outpourings of guilt. Many are still scourging 
themselves for complacency. They rush up to the bar of 
social justice to plead guilty to Senator MoynOian’s in- 
dl ctment that liberals have run out of ideas and energy. 
They are even adopting the Nixonian credo that the 
country is tired of throwing money at problems, that 
the Great Society was a flop. 

It’s all a bit overwrought. The Great Society a 
flop? Looked at Head Start lately? It fortifies the 
health and schooling of 375,000 little children each year. 
The food stamp program is no reckless throwing of 
money at esoteric problems. It stands between hunger 
and 20 million people. Programs like these will need old 
friends, not new enemies. As Michael Barone writes in 
The New Republic: “It is particularly ironic that liber- 
als persist in believing that poverty is widespread, be- 
cause the main reason it is not is that liberal programs 
have worked.** 


proclaim the need for “a new liberal ag e n da.” But sim- 
ply to start listing the primary national problems for 
which liberal answers are desired is to realize the same 
thing that is dawning on the energetic. Republican 
transitioneers: There aren't many important problems 
for which one can identify solutions that are either lib- 
eral or conservative. The trick is to' identify any solu- 
tions at all. 

Nuclear reactors are not Democratic or Republi- 
can, but safe or unsafe. In trying to figure out how to 
conquer inflation, ideology makes about as much dif- 
ference as whether Keynes was a Protestant or a 
Catholic. What are the partisan responses when the 
spot price of oil heads for $50 a barrel, or when Europe 
drags its feet on spending for NATO? As Neil Gold- 
schmidt, the outgoing Secretary of Transportation, ob- 
serves, it is not a partisan problem when some mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard are paid so little they, too, need 
food stamps. 


Stage Two. 

After guilt. Democrats now move on,' quickly, to 


Stage Three. 

Governing is a hard responsibility;, conversely, 
being in the opposition has its charms. As that sinks in 
on the losers, their course becomes clear: relax. 

There’s nothing wrong with a rest. And once the 
pain of losing wears off, they can look for inspiration to 
the sight of the new boys pounding their heads against 
the stone walls. Already, Senator Tower is heard to say 
that if increased defense spending means the budget 
can’t be balanced, so be it. 

Democrats have been the ins for so long that they 
forget the animating, organizing power of opposition. 
Mr. Reagan hasn't proposed anything yet, not even a 
cabinet officer. Once he starts taking his whacks, the 
Democratic agenda will fill up fast enough. 


Goat Stories From Three Mile Island 


Remember those frightening stories about de- 
formed animals and dead vegetation around the nu- 
clear plant at Three Mile Island? Not just the anti- 
nuclear crowd spread the tales of unusual animal 
deaths, stillbirths, broken bones, missing eyes — even 
a glowing fish. Reports came from farmers, house- 
wives and a veterinarian who bad long practiced, in the 
area. Here was the evidence, some said, that the radia- 
tion from nuclear power plants, including even normal 
releases, can cause devastating biological injury. 

Well, the results of a thorough investigation of 
plant and animal defects are now in. The inquiry was 
run by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission with the 
help of two agencies that are highly sensitive to biologi- 
cal harm — the Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, looking out for formers and livestock, and the 
Federal Environmental Protection Agency, which 
safeguards the public. 

The findings are clear. None of the plant or animal 
defects can be attributed either to the accident or to 
normal nuclear operations at Three Mile Island. Many 
of the animal defects, in fact, were traced to the care- 
lessness of the protesting farmers. 

Calves that could not stand, or walk without stag- 


gering, turned out to be suffering nutritional deficien- 
cies; when fed mineral and vi tamin supplements, their 
problems disappeared. Goats that failed to produce off- 
spring were found to be victims of genetic infertility; 
when a new buck was tried, reproduction soared. 
Horses that foiled to breed were found to have a 
chronic .infection, a group of 500 parakeefo^4»paries 
arid otter birds that died In orie^two^ur p^ibd prob- 
ably succumbed to toxic femes or an overheated avi- 
ary ; they showed no signs of radiation injury. A decline 
in the si ghting s of toads was hardly peculiar to Three 
Mile Island; it had been recorded all over the East, and 
for two decades, and may be attributable to pesticides. 
Suspicious damage to plants and trees was traced to 
disease and insects, not radiation. A few cases of ani- 
mal anemia were nowhere near the radioactive plume. 

So the horror stories evaporate. That is not un- 
usual. People often blame a highly dramatic and 
frightening event for unrelated difficulties. The wise 
citizen withholds judgment until hysteria subsides 
and dispassionate investigators assemble the facts. 
Three Mile Island taught a lot about the defects of 
nuclear plants, but it caused no defects in Pennsyl- 
vania’s woods and barnyards. 


Gestation, Inc. 


If England’s Baby Louise Brown, who was con- 
ceived in a petri dish, is a triumph of medicine, what 
then is the baby bom recently to a surrogate mother? 
Neither the product of adultery, as some claim, nor of a 
scientific breakthrough, as was Baby L., he is still 
something more than a much-wanted child who arrived 
at his parents’ home by a rather circuitous route. 

Given the fact that she was paid for her time and 
trouble, his mother is, in a sense, an entrepreneurial 
pioneer. And although babies have been bought before,' 
he hi m self, being custom-tailored, is the human 
equivalent of a bespoke suit. Which leads us to ask: 
What are the economic implications of surrogate moth- 
erhood in the marketplace? 

Will the doctors responsible for engineering con- 
ception get a slice of the surrogate's fee? If they have a 
number of p rospective surrogates an their books, could 
they be said to be keeping a stable? If so, should a fur- 
ther job description be added to MJX? And another 
consideration: must the surrogate mother pay income 


tax? Is the baby then subject to the sales tax? 

As to the fee itself, how should it be determined? 
Since this appears to be a seller's market, we assume 
it'll be pretty much in the hands of the surrogate, and 
closely tied to quality control. Will the college graduate 
with an immaculate gene pool be able to charge more 
for her service than the high school dropout with unsa- 
vory relatives? Can the raving beauty command more 
money than the plainer jane? Do blondes get a bonus? 

While it's true that some of the same questions 
were raised in the past about sperm donation, two fac- 
tors separate the issues. One is the relative imperson- 
ality of sperm donation. The second concerns the wide 
difference in financial incentive. At $20 per donation, 
there is just no comparison with the fees a woman 
could command for each nine-month gestation. 

It is impossible to predict all the medical or ethical 
implications of surrogate motherhood. These are, as 
the saying goes, early days. But that it represents a 
whole new sector of tte economy is beyond dispute. 


Topics 


The Search for Tomorrows 


A Cosmic Thought 

Consider the perfection of Voyager 
1, from which scientists learned more 
In one week near Saturn than in ail 
previous history. The shrewdly plotted 
trajectory, the computer program, the 
launch, tte power ceils, sensors, scan- 
ners, cameras, transmitters — every- 
thing worked. It was a demonstration 
of excellence, a paean to American 
ingenuity and skill. 

Why, then, did the toaster just sizzle 
and die? Why did our refrigerator 
conk out on last July's hottest day? 
Why did our neighbors just order a 
Toyatsun? Why does Saturn come in 
dearer than the TV stations that 
promised better viewing when they 
moved their antennas to the bop of the 
World Trade Center? 

The answer, of course, is teleologi- 
cal, not technological. It's a matter of 
pride and self-respect. For the mo- 
ment, we seem to be the only cosmic 
•explorers in our solar system, the sole ■ 


custodians of the techniques to plumb 
the heavens. It would be unthinkable 
to embarrass the galaxy and affront 
the universe by showing less than our 
best in space. We simply must throw 
perfection at the store, “or what's 
a heaven for?” 


Candidate Javits 

Though we tried hard to deflate the 
Senate candidacy of Jacob Javits, in 
the valid fear that it would serve to 
elect a conservative, we offer a lift to 
Mr. Javits’s current bid to become the 
nation's representative at the United 
Nations. We don’t know the competi- 
tion, but can, parochially, testify to 
his obvious credentials. He is a deeply 
committed internationalist and a mas- 
ter of, tht nation's most important 

problem before the U-N the Middle 

East. His would be a respected voice 
to the world. 


Sports Lather 

How long will the honeymoon last 
betw een the meddlesome Yankee 
owner and his newest manager? Will 
the prized tree-agent outfielder, who 
claims money isn’t foremost, be lured 
to New York by tbe chance to inspire 
disadvantaged youth? Can the cham- 
pion I slan der s sustain their “intensi- 
ty”? Has the hard-boiled Jet coach so 
intimidated his players they fear their 
shadows as well as their opponents? 

Enough of this dally soap about tbe 
fragile psyches of sports heroes. The 
news about the New York Knicks Is 
muqh simpler. The Knickerbockers 
have u n loaded disruptive superstars ‘ 
They have lured Red Holzmar, a 
grandfather ly paragon of patience, 
from retirement back Into coaching. 
He makes champions, and boring . 
copy. Their beads not yet swelled by 
astronomic salaries, the Knicks are 
playing gloriously. Theirs is the only 
true search for tomorrow. 


i 


‘Totalitarian Right' in Need of a Grand Oppos ition . ^ 

of party -positions have left it vk',fl * 

to the whims and opinions of 
many who lack attachment tnaf 
principles. . Now, having ftitor. 
away the victory Carter won £&£& - ' 

party in 1976, the task is to achj B y ^~'" ^ 

adversity what apparently could . jsca- 

be accomplished in success. ... 


To the Editor: 

The recent elections bear witness to 
the fact that the present danger ema- 
nates not only from the totalitarian 
left abroad but also from tbe totalitar- 
ian right at borne. 

The totalitarian right, which falsely 
operates under the banner of Christian 
purity and whose spokesmen include 
Jerry Falwell and Jesse Helms, made 
major gains on Nov. 4, exp an d ing its 
power base both on the local level and 
on Capitol Hill. It now com m ands a 
position of influence unrivaled since 
the end of the McCarthy era. The glib 
assumption of many political analysts 
that. the. pendulum will invariably 
swing back to the political center must 
be challeng ed, without a sustained ef- 
fort on the part of American moder- 
ates, this may not occur. 

It would be a tragedy if opposition to 
the far right were confined to the lib- 
eral community. Let us not forget that 
establishmentarian conservatives as 
well as liberals were under assault 
during the McCarthy era. Today such 
conservatives as Howard Baker and 
George Bush are deemed unaccept- 
able by far-right purists. What is 
needed is a grand coalition of all be- 
lievers In political and cultural plural- 


ism, liberals and moderate conserva- 
tives alike. 

I us throw down tbe gauntlet now, 
for it is the survival of dur democratic 
institutions which may ultimately be 
at stoke. David A. Dickson 2d 

Cambridge, Mass. Nov. 10, 1980 


To the Editor: 

The Nov. 4 debacle for the Demo- 
crats holds some stern but simple les- 
sons for the party- Discipline among 
its members, whether based on con^ 
ynwis, compromise or discrete si- 
lence, is a necessity in a media-rich 
world. 

Party loyalty, particularly among 
members of Congress, is a practical 
requirement as well as an intrinsic 
virtue. The corvine postures of same 
leaders during the Carter years, nota- 
bly Senators Henry Jackson and Ed- 
ward Kennedy, standing by to see how 
popular the President's initiatives 
might be before offering public sup- 
port, is unacceptable. In the structure 
of the party itself a means must be 
found to mobilize fee intellect and 
energy of its committed members in 
the formation of policy. 

Recent attempts to broaden fee base 


Chislehurst, Kent, England, Nov. T's* ^ 
To the Editor: 


iDuwcuuur. - . a 

. The election is over, and weshng -^ 
be starting to bear of feemarvelo."i- 


ys 


transition of fee seat of gove rn r 
controls are turned over in a smoo&i ^ 
orderly fashion. It is betetdonel ^ .^ : 
committees rather than coups 
■ tte pen rather than fee sword. '.\yVj£ , ‘ : ' 

. The truth, however, is that'£^ ' 
.peaceful and calm simply, beclp - 
there really is no turnover at \ .. .. - 

stffl operate under the betef ifet 
so-called two parties are just that '-^,1 V- •.-« . 
in reality this election showed rj,- 


3- 


* than ever that they are two gn»pjr%>. ^ ^ 

resenting fee same interests.' NoO: - J “ 

-ft !_■ t-A - ... . 


\ 


derail isquiet. 

A real opposition party 
needed in America. Donsk ", 

New York, Nov. ^ 
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Humanity at a Crossroads 


To fee Editor: 

Once again an American accom- 
plishment in space that, should have 
high philosophical Impact cm all man- 
kind — fee phenomenal reconnais- 
sance of the vast, ringed planet Saturn 
and several of its diverse satellites by 
a technically exotic Voyager 1 — will 
probably fail to turn us around. 

The world outlay of more than half a 
trillion dollars every year for weapons 
instead of social improvement starkly 
reflects our perverted values. Mean- 
while, Congress continues to pare 
NASA’s exploration funding. A fasci- 
nating Halley’s Comet escort mission 
has apparently been vetoed, and the 
Galileo Jupiter orbiter, If it is finally 
approved, must await launching from 
one of the long-delayed shuttle vehi- 
cles, now largely intended for military 
application. 

But Voyager 2, a twin of Voyager 1, 
is following cm a trajectory to encoun- 
ter Saturn next August and then dis- 
tant Uranus. What shall be humani ty’s 
destination? Joining the stellar club or 
radioactive ruin? Were terrestrial 
beads of state more into astronomy, 
and truly aware of implications 
abounding in the universe, there could 
be greater humility and less combat- 



Who WfflConthd^^^'5 
The Presidency? 


i 


To the Editor: ' . - :;y'- '^.,£ s.zra. 

We are now to be treated to a i ii- ay 3 

man of the board” style Preskft^T.-.^. ‘jciscy 
wife the President relegated?- ' * - a *’ 

spokesman role to sell. the.-.pgfc' e ' 
agreed upon by- an Inner circle! . .. y. 
posed of the Cabinet, White IfoonX ^ J ",i\, 3U . 
visers and whoever catches the jfjgfc r A o 

doit's ear. 

Both Senator Laxalt and Mr.Mp^ 
on national TV programs on Nov^^-* 
rifrated feat this would be 


*■*:. deforce 


-a 

" rir.ee 

sp*-*-::".- 

as ac- - » 

wes': X 




ive politics on this isolated verdant 
planet. 

I often do wish some sophisticated 
alien ri vi If rati on actually - WOUld 
mount a U.F.O. encounter here — ■ to 
rescue us from ourselves. 

Peter A. leavens 
M assapequa, L.I., Nov. 16, 1986 


* An American Dilemma i Braoojy ktAl&aay: m aeiv 


dicated that this would be 
manner of conducting the 
Who then will really control the 
dency? Who will be leading .tte 
try? '• ' 

It is a dangerously ambigpoa&s: •• 
rangement which does not give n 
ise of the much-touted new leaden. 

Granted that President Cartefi^T-^rj;. saying 
frequently unpersuasive, bow la- 

better will be a warmed-over Et. .» lead a 
bower-staff type of 'Presid«Ky?Cf Voting 
clicte that tifne will tell gives QMrL er ^ t>ar Lte 
comfort. 

The fact seems to be feat 

continue to lack -effective -^ierai 

leadership. We are stuck wife 
year Presidency and a 

year right-wing senatora. ■ : ' -fp * 

Again, and for the billionth tL 
Why cannot fee United States prtfj-' ^""T 

anH olaM ....... t ndMiwtl >V..SW« 


To the Editor: 

Simon Rifkind, one of tins country’s 
outstanding lawyers, correctly 
pointed out in his Nov. 9 letter that tte 
taking of our diplomatic personnel in 
Iran as hostages violated established 
principles of international law and 
was in fact legally an act of war. 

Sharing his view that such a funda- 
mental violation of law ought not to go 
u n p uni s h ed , I would have been inter- 
ested to know fee remedy Mr. Rifkind 
would propose. Particularly, bow do 
we act against Iran without strength- 
ening the hands of tbe Soviet Union 
and Iraq? EUGENE H. Zagat Jr. 

New York, Nov. 14, 1980 


To the Editor: 

Simon Rifkind favors a tough stance 
toward our enemy, Iran. This sounds 
fine legally — unless his daughter is 
one of tbe hostages. E. Seltzer 
W est Hartford, Conn., Nov. 10, 1980 


To the Editor: 

The New York State Legislature's 
special session has an its agenda a pay 
increase for its top executives. It is 
called “reasonable.” They might de- 
serve it. It will put the lowest of the top 
executives over$50,000. 

A woman and her three children who 
live near the State Capitol recently 
had only mayonnaise sandwiches for 
the last four days of the month. Her 
needs are not on tbe agenda. 

Since 1974, there has been no increase 
in public-assistance grants for children 
(70 percent of those on assistance) and 
mothers, the aged, the blind and the 
disabled (24 percent), and the 1974 in- 
crease was based on a 1969 standard. 

Are mayonnaise sandwiches all our 
needy children deserve? How “reason- 
able” is that? 

(Rev.) Brian O'Shaughnessy 
P eace and Justice Commission 
. Catholic Diocese of Albany 
Albany, Nov. 17, 1980 


and elect great political leaders 
i B^Sad&itf’-Tbe answer 
that tte electoral constitiiaicy 
ply not sufficiently educated mid 
• pUned. Jefferson’s hope of a 
tional democracy seems to have, 
a dream. 
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Carlton C.Qua^ ber - er caicu * 
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The writer is emeritus prt^^oZ~^‘ Jcr ‘- , 
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To the Editor: 


The Pope is a messenger of pd; 


! 5bn :o the Presi- 


STnC? ptfs- 


and his high office is 
much good in fee world. But _ 
der about the impact on the J 30 are begin- 
of millions of young peopteworkfw,.^ J ea S ar - Admin- 
disenchanted with “estohlishmei^J ome w eek" — 
when a roaring 21-gun salute- Is mail- 
tx Hi a t ed in West Germany in V7 regard as 
Pope's honor as a head of state, regime. 

J.Sttf and run- 
- New York, Nov^teT^ Right include 
- .'tSLfowktee tor 


The Federal Reserve’s Futile Approach to Combating Inflation 
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To the Editor; 

The wild gyrations of interest rates 
during fee past 12 months exposed the 
ineffectiveness of monetary policy in 
controlling the growth of money sup- 
ply and inflation. Endorsement of an 
inflexible tight credit management 
demonstrates a lack of responsiveness 
to changing money market conditions. 

The quest by the Federal Reserve 
. Bank to stabilize prices boomeranged 
largely because today's inflation is tte 
result of high deficit financing by the 
Federal Government and exogenous 
forces beyond the control of tbe cen- 
tral hanking system. There is no way 
for tbe Fed to deal wife rapidly rising 
food prices, high energy costs and 
large government deficit financing. 

Stubborn efforts by the Central 
Bank to wring out inflation from the 
system are proving self-defeating. 
Growth In the money supply Is bound 
to fluctuate violently as long as the 
Federal Government engages in large 
financing operations. Consequently, 
the Federal Reserve has become a 


interest 


pawn of tbe Treasury because it is un- 
successfully attempting to even out 
the disrupting Influences of heavy 
deficit financing. Therefore, money 
supply has grown out of control, and 
tills has undermined investors’ confi- 
dence in the ability of tte monetary 
authorities to accomplish their goal. 

Because of this increased uncer- 
tainty in financial markets, institu- 
tions have gravitated toward short- 
term money instruments. This has 
produced an inverted yield curve 
which is, to say the least, an abnormal 
occurrence at this, stage at the busi- 
ness cycle. Investors are left without 
guidelines, and as their liquidity 


preferences increase, so do 
rates. 

An orderly financial market de- 
pends heavily on the ability of the gov- 
ernment to stabilize expectations. 
This is best achieved by gradual 
changes In monetary polity so that in- 
vestors can discern with some assur- 
ance tbe direction of these changes. 
When tte money markets are con^ 
stantly jolted, co n fusion prevails and 
confidence is undermined. The result- 
lug effects of high interest rates and 
lagging confidence spill over to the 
stock market. This highlights the dif-’ 
ferentials in risk between stocks and 
fixed-income securities. It siphons 
funds away from equities and in- 
creases the volatility of security mar- 
kets. 

It is clear, therefore, that monetary 
policy is not the solution to our finan- 
cial and inflation problems. Under the 
circu m stan c es, it can only contribute 
to uncertainty and undermine inves- 
tors' expectations because of the insta- 
bility of money supply. To become ef- 
fective. monetary policy needs to be 
coordinated with disciplined fiscal 
policies aimed at balancing the budg- 
et. The Federal Government should be 
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responsible for maintaining 
stable prices in tte exogenous 
beyond the control of the Fed. 

Under tte circumstances, this 
fee time to adopt a completely 
tight money policy when the ' ce rmg 

forced to breach fee policy to il..-, Kea 8kn 
successful deficit financing. To 
e x ten t , we are- witnessing many 
ages in the financial and econ omi c 
tem, such as 'a slow recovery, -aa 
certain housing market and very 
tile bonds and stock values. 

The background for continued 
prices is already in the cards. If 
monetarists are correct, sometime^ 1 they, ton 
fee future the impact of current may be 

money policy is likely to have ari l ^med choice 
verse i nfl u e nce on ptrtential econoto^ 
expansion. Attempts by tte Fe4i? Sl Sr|v _ 

maintain a tight testureaU^^y S 5 * of 
rf fee business 

fading luster on the claims of m 
ists who emphasize the role of 


his Cahl- 

, ks his own 

^lantiy on 
® 1DWs . more- 
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^tonsiderabte 
oi forces 


as an effective tool for fighting 
•inflation. 



lowering 
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Angelico A. Groi 
Peter Sgo'urc 
A ssociate Professors of 1 
HofetraUr 
Hempstead. L.L, Nov. 
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The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include fee writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
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To the Editor: 


Senator Howard Baker, who’s seen 
tem come and go, says Rooald Rea- 


-r^ 1 ® Section {« 

starting to K^ I f Ver , a&v an Is managing Ids transition period 

: S^? onof theL°>j 


. orderly fashion. 


better than any President-elect In re- 
times. That may well be so, but 
warning, flares are nevertheless 
to line the roadside. 


committees ran,- •‘mi'™ — - - ■ 

^pen rather tv Here's Chairman Paul Volcker of 

Federal Reserve Board, for in- 


peacefii] 01 ^!, kowevJNhnce, telling a House subcommittee 
ana cain, his grave reservations about Mr. 


there 


still ** ** turSS^agan's «*x-cutting plans. He con- 

soSalKf^f ^der T^rsded a tax cut was "devoutly to be 

tWO Kilt «U ha one 


■ in Arties, j^esired” but said he was "concerned 

* tiUs elecfwJht 0 ^ other dimensions of the dew 

that th.^ 1 Staton" - that it might increase 
S^iiT 8 1116 s ame 'Wdget deficit and spur infla- 

: aer all is quiet. Une %« a. That’s serious, if muted, < 


A real 


opposi- 


^ eet * e *J in America 00 ^ ». w mana 8 e the money supply so 
xTT, nis to diminish the effect of a tax re- 
Newv oi^yicti°n. 

And here’s Democratic Senator 
am Nunn of Georgia, a military spe- 
who has been mentioned as a 
mt __ ~ -4 1 ypj [0 aiuie Reagan Secretary of Defense 

A He Presidpn/h.* " althou 8h not by Reagan insiders — 

2 * c «Cyj' 'anting the new President against 

To the Editor” suspending draft registration, as he 


on because the Fed, if It chooses. 




"■ as promised to do. Mr. Nunn said 

ian t0be U*ita| hl J al would “significantly" diminish 

,v the r^ board ” stylo £» nation's ability to mobilize in an 
rnn? ^ Presid ent LjWrgency, “send the wrong signal" 
Zj°^^ man r °* e to seT^ allies and adversaries, display a 
agr ™* u Pon by an ia a p. , tok of continuity in military policy 
posed of the Cabinet. wt3od be unfair to young men who’ve al- 
^isers and whoever cawl^^y registered, 
dent’s ear. ^That’s serious, too, not only be- 

Both Senator Laxaltamu. aufle Mr - Nunn speaks with the au- 
on national TV puseram. wrlt y °* ***** out 6°* n 8 chairman of 
cheated that this wouu?* 1 * Edlitary manpower subcommit- 
manner of conducting 5* 011(1 can muster strong support in 
Who then will reanvrmZ* 1 ® Senate ; but because his statement 
dency? Who will he 22*tocks “P Mr. Reagan's own defense 
try? w eai *^ transition team, which is reported to 

It is a dan™.™.,,.. PPOse suspending registration. Once 


man 


rancremont j * —v office, Mr. Reagan can act on his 
. £of Oje 1 ™ r - 11 won ' t * 

frwment PresideDt & And there was Senator J. Strom 
h !“) persuas,v e. khurmond, the other morning, saying 
: ^ a wan “**»at next year, as chairman of the 

rSISi . type of Preswciary Committee, he might lead a 
j didi^rhat time will tell for the repeal of the Voting 
J: c ®5? oz J- limits Act, and another to bar the 

.. The fact seems to be federal judiciary from jurisdiction 
.continue to lack effectfoyer cases involving education — 

• leadership. We are stud tfthen you wouldn’t have the Federal 

* Year Presidency and a nurfovemment in Washington dictating 
; year right-wing senators. 3 every school district in the country, 
1 1 Again, and for the bflta&eway it is now.” 

■ Why cannot the United SOa That’s certainly serious, even 
and elect great political l^xnigh it was said in euphoria, IpUow- 
I Jftt&tident? The answer **■ -4he.*Hhtei».XhBW»0aA 

tfcat the electoral cansttoS™®^^ that put an end to Justice 
r jply not sufficiently educj^r e P artine ®® invDlv<sn f nt ^ sc £?° 1 

-ptined. Jefferson’s <*»■» tev °?? n S *5* 

£_TT\. „ Mr. Thurmond could hardly 

thttal democracy seems tIt!/ tT. 7 

~v ~7 r., y r ,_, “.Thoose two Objectives better ealeu- 

a dream. raise a civil rights storm over 

at. raui. W)^ Reagan Administration, unify 
The writer is emeritus $&tiat remains of liberalism and push 
history at Carleton Wpur. Reagan into the political choice 
field, Minn. te has so tar avoided — between his 

ight-wing supporters end a broad, 
— boderate national consensus. Natu- 
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"urely of little comfort to the Presi- 


Tothe Editor: ^lent-elect, are the horrid groans of 

The Pope is a ® ess ®7 anguish arising from certain right- 
end his high office is * yj^g irreconcilables who are begin- 
-much good in the woruL *,^ n g, ^ believe that a Reagan Admin- 
der about the impact ®JWration will be “did home week” — 
of millions of young peojwjs Richard Vlguerie, the wizard mail- 
Ctisenchanred with ,,es ®Tnan, putit — fdr what they regard as 
When a roaring 21-gun ^hetoo-leftistNixon-Ford regime, 
tonated in West These capitalist readers and nm- 

Pope’s honor as a head t A ; g dogs of the New Right include 
J?aul Weyrich of the Committee for 
NewYcfft^e Survival of a Free Congress, who 
jas already warned Vice President- 
elect Bush to get right or else; John T. 
iJolan of the National Conservative 


. T n ri fiAf , oian or toe nanonax wraservauve 
nbatme* lnilo^^tical Action Committee, with all 
o _^^-<hose liberal senators’ scalps h angi n g 
belt; *6 unquenchable 
ns £? nS z! e Jl 3 In the effl^Tohn Lofton, editor of the Conserva- 
staoie prices i p^; ive Djge^ who says he’s wandering 

beyoi^thec^nt^^^^g.jjow muc h of a Reaganite Reagan 
. Under the cl j^fS^eally is.” But then, who isn’t? 
the time to ad^ $ Thus, evm before picking his i 
tight money the President-elect has his 

Kn hmach the , . , 


Ca bl- 
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forced to breach “f^^Ssang of Four hovering vigilantly on 
successful ^ eflCl ^ tnesS ingi®ils flank. Mr. Reagan knows, more- 


extent, we are wt ^^ciftver, that these spokesmen, however 
ages In the jgcovedberulant, represent a considerable 


such as a sl°^. ^tfeentimcmt In the coalition of forces 
c«tain housing _ hat elected him — and that they, too, 

bonds and stock sufficiently disgruntled, may be 

The background f“ ^ible to force that unwanted choice 


trices is already id^^iponhlm. 

monetarists are in fact, even at tois^arly stage of 


SeSnue the imparl® yrthe game, ft appears likely that Mr. 
mww noliev is hli^y^j^eagan’s problems will not be limited 
-^se^nfluence on dampening inflation, lowering 


Attempt J^taemployment, strengthening tte 
tight rnOBfiyCJiinffleaiy, cutting taxes, reducing Fed- 
^ cy^jj^ral expenditures and balancing the 
SP tS cla^^budget ^ 1983, as premised. 
& to^h»srer° as i ze the ^ In addition, he may have to cope on 
iStS woe i emp ^ for ^ Capitol HiU with a runaway conserva- 
*s an effect ^ftive Senate, eager to avenge old indig- 

inflation. * ^GeUCO^tiities, whether or not the effort is in 
^ Reagan’s current political inter- 

p^fess'P^est or the long-term interest of the Re- 
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(publican party. Elsewhere, he may 
r qolckly be confronted with a disap- 
pointed New Right-bom again-give- 
’em no quarter ‘'conservatism” that 
apparently expects him to put prayer 
back in the schools, gays back in the 

closet, women back in the 19th cen- 

iXPrsos.P r ** id ^p^^^^uyt and creationism back in the 
— AMort*! ua” classroom. 

Little of that is realistically within 
a President's power or Ronald Rea- 
gan's mandate; and the President- 
fleet may soon be painfully aware of 
■"hat Democratic chief executives 
have long known ~ that the middle 
ground on which Presidents prefer to 
stand will never be congenial to the 
outer reaches of a political coalition. 
And sooner or later, the choice has to 
be made. 
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HOUSTON — On the first day of his 
Presidency, Jimmy Carter issued his 
promised pardon for civilian Vietnam 
War resistors, a document I had draft- 
ed. That evening, his pollster Pat Cad- 
dell. his media adviser Jerry Raf- 
ahoon, and I drove away from the west 
wing of the White House. We spoke of 
the lingering division in the country 
over Vietnam, between black and 
white, and even between North and 
South. Rafshoon sat with bis hands in 
his trench-coat pockets, and as heat 
thawed the car he spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the new President: “He can be 
a great healer. He’s Southern. He's 
progressive. And he attracts great 
people." 

We thought Mr. Carter was an ideal- 
ist at the center of a group of pragma- 
tists. Yet he was to abandon Ms litany 
of seemingly high-minded campaign 
promises at the first sign of resist- 
ance. All too soon, it became clear that 
he believed deeply in very little and 
passionately about nothing at all — ex- 
cept in getting elected. 

I was not only to draft the pardon of 
civilian war resistors but also to make 
recommendations concerning the up- 
grading of about 400,000 less-than- 
hooo ruble discharges. These men. In 
disproportionate numbers black and 
Hispanic, were disqualified from G.Z. 
benefits, discriminated against In the 
job market, and with alarming fre- 
quency convicted of stateside crimes. 

During the transition, I was to work 


The Carter Promise 


By David H. Berg 


with Charles Kirbo, the President’s 
close friend, and then report our 
recommendations to Mr. Carter. For 
weeks I met with such diverse groups 
as the American Legion and Amnesty 
International. Despite Mr. Kirbo's ob- 
jections, I decided to recommend a 
universal upgrading, except for per- 
sons convicted of violent crimes. I 
drafted my own options paper. Tele- 
typed copies to Mr. Kirbo and Mr. Car- 
ter, and left for Plains, Ga. 

Jimmy Carter’s Icy glare was not 
yet famous but I recognized ft straight 
off when I arrived at his home. “Char- 
ley disagrees with eveiythlng you. 
recommended.” he s&kl. referring to 
the upgrading. While Mr, Carter and I 
argued about every proposal, Walter 
Mondale and Stuart Eizenstat listened 
with ^hilling indifference. Concerning 
the cost of increased G.I. benefits, he 
snapped : “This kind of plan will bank- 
rupt us. The cost is over $100 billion.” I 
responded that the transition econo- 
mists had fixed the increase at $100 
million. Mr. Carter found the error in 
his math, shrugged, and said with the 
equanimity of the recently elected: 
“They don’t know anything.” Then we 


discussed overseeing the upgrading 
program in the White House rather 
than in the Pentagon. The public would 
not trust the military to act against it- 
self, 2 argued. Mr. Carter slapped his 
hands to his knees and. with seeming 
presc i ence, said: “I don’t need public 
approbation.” Apparently growing 
impatient, he centered bis attack on 
me, as messenger of Ms campaign 
promise: “The point is, David, I would 
have fought in that war.*’ 

If bis underlying attitude was ex- 
posed by our colloquy, he was nonethe- 
less trapped % Ms promise. He hod to 
issue the pardon. However, there was 
no clear-cut campaign promise re- 
garding less-than-honorable dis- 
charges; consequently, his plan up- 
graded fewer than 14,000 discharges — 
hundreds of thousands of disadvan- 
taged men were ignored. 

Bert Lance had told a group of Hous- 
ton businessmen during the 1976 cam- 
paign: “Carter runs left, but governs 
right.” Predictably, those who were 
forced to leave his staff or those who 
quit shared a common political de- 
nominator: They were invariably left- 
leaning and quite willing, often eager, 


to disagree with Mr. Carter. 1 was the 
first to go. Pat Anderson, the cam- 
paign’s chief speechwriter, left before 
the inauguration, his eloquent texts 
supplanted from the start by sloppy re- 
writes. Midge Costanza, who was Mr. 
Carter’s liaison with interest and mi- 
nority groups, met with a group of gay- 
rights advocates in the White House 
ami was forced out within a year, 
Barry Jagoda, the thoughtful media 
adviser, was replaced by Mr. Raf- 
shoon, the ad man, when Mr. Carter 
concluded that the fault in his Admin- 
istration lay only In the way it was per- 
ceived. Later, Mr. Carter fired Joseph 
Califano with scant justification and 
excoriated Cyrus Vance after his 
resignation with a gratuitous public 
rebuke. In every case, he turned, if not 

, from the best, then surely from the 
better and hearts at his dispos- 

al. 

In a few years, especially if there is 
Middle East peace, there may well be 
a groundsweU of public sentiment for 
Jimmy Carter. Until then he will be 
left to wonder, as have been the men 
and women he deposed, what he could 
have done differently to make it turn 
out better, and how he came to lose the 
promise of Mr. Rafshoon’s reverie: In 
the end, he neither helped nor healed 
this troubled nation. 


David H. Berg, who worked for Jimmy 
Carter from April 1976 until the day 
a/iter his inauguration, is a lawyer. 


A Coming Threat to Constitutional Values 


The political upheaval on Election 
Day and the resulting elevation of 
Senator Strom Thurmond and other in- 
transigent foes of civil liberties and 
civil rights to key leadership positions 
in the next Congress profoundly 
threaten traditional constitutional 
values. 

* Plainly, the election was not a man- 
date for radical constitutional change. 
Yet the results provide fresh impetus 
for laws embodying the so-called 
Christian bill of rights of the new evan- 
gelical anti-civil-liberties movement, 
including measures supporting book 
censorship, prayer and the teaching of 
the biblical account of creation in the 
public schools, and - discrimination 
against homosexuals. There are diffi- 
cult battles ahead over repressive new 
laws that would undermine freedom of 
speech, association, and religion, as 
well as constitutional amendments 
that could alter permanently the legal 
framework upon which our nation was 
founded. 

Some of the critical danger points: 

Racial equality. Legislation passed 
during Congress’s lame-duck session 
precluding the Justice Department's 
seeking busing as a remedy in court 
challenges to Intentionally segregated 
public schools may be the precursor of 
developments that could jeopardize 30 
years of prbgpesii toward equal treais- 
ment under law. Members of Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s transition team 
have stated that civil-rights enforce- 
ment will not be high on the Justice 
Department's agenda. And, in Janu- 
ary when Mr. Thurmond replaces Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy as chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
acts on most legislation concerning the 
Constitution, courts, and civil liber- 
ties, repeal of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and a constitutional amendment 
barring court-ordered busing, will re- 
ceive serious consideration. 

Legislation, passed by the House 
this year, to add teeth to Federal fair- 
bousing law will almost certainly die, 
while bills barring use of affirmative 
action to combat systematic race- or 
gender-based discrimination in em- 
ployment may take on new life. 

Freedom of choice on abortion. 
Fueled by a Supreme Court decision 
upholding the Congressional ban on 
Medicaid-funded abortions, Congress 
has continued whittling away at the 
constitutional right of choice through 
the use of amendments to various ap- 
propriations bills. 

In the election, right- to-Ufe polltlcal- 
actian committees helped defeat many 
Senate and House members who sup- 
ported abortion rights. When the new 
Congress convenes, momentum for a 
constitutional amendment banning all 
non-therapeutic abortions may be dif- 
ficult to resist. 

Separation of church and state. With 
Increasing vigor, advocates of prayer 
and other religious indoctrination In 


By Dorothy J. Samuels 



public schools have been working to 
nullify Supreme Court rulings that out- 
law such practices as a violation of the 
First Amendment. 

Senator Paul Laxalt one of Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s closest advisers, 
has introduced The Family Protection 
Act, which would, among other things, 
demy Federal education funds to states 
that do not a lion' prayer in public 
buildings, including schools. Before 
the election, Jesse Helms pushed 
through the Senate legislation that 
would have stripped Federal courts of 
jurisdiction to hear cases relating to 
school prayer. This measure, of dubi- 
ous constitutionality, was an attempt 
to redirect litigation on this issue into 
the state courts, which have been less 
sympathetic to constitutional claims. 
Fortunately, there were enough House 
votes to defeat a counterpart proposal 
by a narrow margin.' If it comes up 
again, the vote could go the other way. 

F-mphflsig in the new Congress is 
likely to be on passage of a school- 
prayer constitutional amendment, 
which Mr. Thurmond has listed as a 
Judiciary Committee priority. 

National-security Issues. The most 
serious danger is that history will re- 
peat itself. One real throwback maybe 
efforts by Representative John M. 
Asbbrook and others to revive the 
.f 'House Tritenfltl Security ^Committee 
" (formerly the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee), which had its 
heyday in the 1950’s but was not abol- 
ished formally until 1975. Only two 
years ago, Representative Larry Mc- 
Donald was able to collect 177 of the 
218 signatures needed to bring such a 
proposal to a floor vote. In the new 
Congress, the chances for success 
should be greatly enhanced. 

With Barry Goldwater in line to take 
the Senate Intelligence Committee’s 
helm, senatorial concern for open gov- 
ernment and control of the intelligence 
agencies that characterized the early 
po6t-Watergate period may be over- 
taken by efforts to repeal or substan- 
tially amend the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, and to authorize the agencies 
to carry on the kind of surveillance of 
political groups engaged not in crime 
but in First Amendment-protected ac- 
tivity that House and Senate investiga- 
tory committees exposed as abuses 
just a few years ago. Renewed consid- 
eration of an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Tori Claims Act to grant absolute 
immunity to Government officials 
sued for violating constitutional rights 
is another likely possibility. 

Overall, the potential for eroding the 
Bill of Rights is sobering. What is 
needed now Is a national Bill of Rights 
lobby as intent on preserving our pre- 
cious freedqms as others seem to be on 
destroying them. 


Dorothy J. Samuels is executive direc- 
tor of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union. 
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MEMPHIS — It is a testament ei- 
ther to the adaptability of human na- 
ture or the survival instinct that, faced 
with rampant crime and police cut- 
backs, businessmen and private citi- 
zens have turned to another method of 
protecting themselves and their prop- 
erty. 

Private security guards are In one of 
the most rapidly expanding occupa- 
tions in the United States, having 
grow n in number by more than 75 per- 
cent since 1970. Remarkably, guards 
now outnumber.policemen. 

But the boom In private security has 
an ominous underside. Everywhere, 
leaders in the industry are noting an 
increase in demand for armed guards. 
This trend is disturbing because, given 
the nature of most guard assignments, 
guns are unnecessary and dangerous. 

In 1979, California officials reported 
a more than 50 percent increase over 
the previous year in firearms applica- 
tions from security officers, a trend 
that has continued so far in 1980. Texas 
has almost 40 percent more registered 
armed guards than four years ago, de- 
spite its strict licensing requirements 

state licensing officials estimate 

that now 1 In 3 guards are toting hand- 
guns. In Florida, the ratio Is about I to 
4 — well over 10,000 security guards 
there are carrying a weapon of some 
sort One can only guess at the figures 
in states where licensing requirements 
are less stringent and records virtu- 
ally nonexistent. 

In a fearful society like ours, there 


Guns for Hire 


By Ira A. Lipman 


are clear reasons for the growing 
popularity of armed guards — which is 
why the myths surrounding them must 
be exposed. 

Contrary to common perceptions, 
armed guards do not enhance safety. 
In fact, they often provoke violent con- 
frontations. 

A common thief, with no intention of 
using his weapon, may perceive an 
armed guard as a threat to his life. 
Often innocent bystanders are 
wounded or killed in the panicked 
shooting that may follow. 

private security officers in most 
jurisdictions have no more legal power 
of arrest than common citizens, a cru- 
cial fact forgotten by many who 
equate security guards with police 
officers. Badge and uniform lend 
guards authority and influence. Guns 
no doubt enhance this image. But at 
the same time, guns invite a trans- 
gression of a guard’s statutory limita- 
tions. 

The decision to use a handgun re- 
quires split-second finely-honed judg- 
ment, usually instilled by public law- 
enforcement officials during training 
sessions. For example, in New York 
City, police cadets are schooled in the 


discriminating use of “deadly force” 
in “walk-through” sessions, where - 
targets depicting muggers and by- 
standers spring from doorways and 
closets. Police recruits in Los Angeles 
receive 14 weeks of basic firearm in- 
struction — exactly one-half of their 
overall training — including an addi- 
tional eight weeks of special training 
in the use and abuse of “deadly force. ” 

Few private security firms have the 
Inclination or the resources to provide 
such training, nor are they required to 
do so. The only check on the unre- 
stricted distribution of guns to private 
guards lies with the states. Few have 
mandatory training requirements. In 
New York, whose gun-control laws are 
among the toughest in the country, a 
security guard can receive a pistol, 
permit simply by meeting require- 
ments established by counties. In 
Manhattan, there are two: no history 
of mental Illness and of criminal con- 
viction. 

Ulti m ately, it is the security indus- 
try that must alert clients to the dan- 
gers and fallacies surrounding armed 
guards, and to provide proper safe- 
guards in rare cases when weapons 
are genuinely required. 


When armed service is mandated 
— as for nuclear plants and defense 
sices — or when a gun is vital to the 
guard’s safety, security firms must 
provide more than what should be 
normally rigorous training. It is es- 
sential to assess a candidate's psy- 
chological propensity to use firearms 
safely. 

Where and when possible, an appli- 
cant for armed duty should be adm fo- 
isted a polygraph (“lie-detector") 
examination and an appropriate per- 
sonality profile, such as the Minnesota 
Moltiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Neither is an infallible indicator of 
one’s fitness to cany weapons, but 
when professionally administered and 
interpreted in comparison to police- 
group scales, the polygraph tests and 
findings and the Minnesota Inventory 
can point out tendencies deserving fur- 
ther exploration during subsequent in- 
terviews. 

The added costs Incurred by institut- 
ing these safeguards are an invest- 
ment in public safety. Effective armed 
service should cost more, to be certain 
that the necessary controls are pro- 
vided and to ensure that it is used se- 
lectively. 

In a society already , prone to vio- 
lence, guns are one more catalyst. In 
limiting the use of firearms by private 
security guards, we help protect a 
frightened society from itself. 


Ira A. Lipman is president of Guards- 
mark Inc., a security-services firm. 
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In Praise 

Of 

Style 


By James Reston 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22 — The 
pause between Administrations in 
Washington is a little like the hush dur- 
ing the prelude to one of Wagner's 
operas — all fiddles and comforting 
melody before the curtain goes up and 
the drums begin to roll. 

Ronald Reagan and his leading lady 
were in here for a dress rehearsal, and 
they didn't miss a cue or skip a line. No 
stage manager could possibly have ar- 
ranged a more perfect setting. Wash- 
ington sparkled in the crisp clear au- 
tumn air, and even the- disappointed 
Democrats were conceding that the 
President-elect really had “style.” 

Tt’s a slippery word, usually imply- 
ing in this town that the man is all 
style and no substance and should be 
tossed to the society writers. But 
“style” in politics, at least in the 
beginning of a new Administration, is 
a kind of substance, for ir sets the tone 
and mood for the coming drama. 

Carter came in here four years ago 
determined to “face the lions,” to be 
effective” if not a popular Presi- 


an 


sri 


dent, to confront the hard issues and 
reform the Government and evei. his 
party, with the support of the Congress 
and the people if possible, alone if nec- 
essary. He built no alliances with the 
elders of his party and the Congress, 
and he inspired no personal affection, 
for he concentrated on the substance 
of thing s as he saw them — often 
changing the issues as he went along 
— but he failed to develop the style 
needed to achieve them. This may be 
his political epitaph. 

Reagan, on the other hand, came in 
in a different style. He went around 
town paying his respects to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the Chief Jus- 
tice as if he were still campaigning for 
their support — which of course he is. 

He attended a couple of parties with 
some of his supporters and some of his 
political opponents, and then flew 
home to California, feeling, as most 
people in Washington also did, that 
everybody had had a jolly good time. 

Reagan is optimistic, maybe with 
the optimism of inexperience or even J 
ignorance. Unlike Carter, he doesn’t 
think he can stamp .out sin or impose 
human rights on a divided and selfish 
world. But he does think that maybe he 
can tame the Soviets with larger de- • , 
tense budgets, cut taxes by 10 percent 
a year over the next three years, re- j* 
duce prices and unemployment , and 
still balance the budget. It is a popular £ 
visionr-and- may- everr .-Rat ■untifrjiisei' 
takes office on- Jan; 20-andiia9to face 9 IS 
the foots. <S 

Still, Reagan has some other per- 
sonal advantages which go to the ques- 
tion of both substance and style. He 
has a sense of humor, if not a sense of 
history. Unlike Carter, Nixon, and 
Johnson, he seons to have a limited 
view of his own importa n ce, and even 
of his own campaign rhetoric. 

Perhaps more important, he has the 
gift of speech. This may be more sig- 
nificant than anything else in the com- 
ing years .'President Carter sensed the 
problems of his time and had a vague 
vision of the ominous coming years, 
but he never managed to explain them 
clearly to the people, so that they could 
understand what he was trying to do. 

This will be a major challenge for the 
new Pre s ident: to make clear that we 
are living in a different, even a revolu- 
tionary period at home and abroad — 
requiring, as Mr. Lincoln said over 100 
years ago, that since the world Is new, 

“we must think anew.” 

Governor Reagan has made a good 
beginning since the election. He has 
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been modest, he has been friendly to his 
opponents, he has insisted that the for- 
eign policy of the nation must be nan- 
partisan. And maybe he’s right in 
thinking that it only he can “get the 
government off the backs of the peo- 
ple,” we will have enough money to in- 
crease the defense budget, reduce 
taxes, and balance the budget. But even 
most of the men now being considered 
for his Cabinet have their doubts. 

Carter insisted that there,, was a 
“malaise” in the nation; that we were 
living beyond our means; and that we 
must therefore sacrifice to restore 
order at home and defend a decent 
civilization in the world. At Notre 
Dame he suggested that we were ex- 
cessively worried about the Soviet 
menace and should concentrate on 
limiting the arms race. But these were 
unpopular arguments that he never 
managed to articulate and that in the 
end helped defeat him. History may be 
■ more generous to him than his contem- 
poraries. 

Reagan may very well do better. 
Though the Republicans have con- 
trolled the White House for only eight 
of the last 20 years, he has a remark- 
ably good roster of experienced Re- 
publicans to choose from for his Cabi- 
net and staff. 

It would probably be a mistake to 
believe in all the cliches that have 
been bandied about since the election 
to the effect that Reagan now has a 
“mandate” to preside over- a new era 
of Republican conservative control. 
This was said when Eisenhower won in 
the elections of ’52 and ’56, but it didn’t 
happen. Johnson won in *64 and Nixon 
In *72 by much larger popular votes 
than Reagan's, but their parties lost 
the next Presidential election. 

So Reagan has a historic opportuni- 
ty, but not a cinch. It is not clear that 
he has a policy that will command the 
support of his party let alone the Con- 
bat he has a relaxed style of 
friendship and speech, and he seeks 
cooperation rather than confrontation 
at home and abroad. This has given 
Washington a sense of a new beginning 

and even of some hope. 
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A ‘Video Revolution’ 
Is Shaping the 
Future of Film 


By WILLIAM BATES 

H ollywood has adopted some 
new jargon. Studio execu- 
tives now speak of them- 
selves as producing “soft- 
ware." Their motion pic- 
tures, which once had grand openings, 
are now phased, like multi-stage moon 
rockets, through a series of "optimal 
sequential release windows.” The talk 
seems out of NASA's Space Flight Cen- 
ter in Houston— not Hollywood. 

Bur behind this veneer of alien jar- 
gon, something quite real is taking 
place. The motion picture industry is at 
the start of the second great technologi- 
cal revolution in its 90-year history, and 
this is an occurrence which will pro- 
foundly change the art of movie mak- 
ing and the habits of moviegoers as 
well. 

■ The first revolution, of course, was 
occasioned by the arrival in 1927 of the 
“talkies.” Now comes the so-called 
video revolution, in which relatively 
inexpensive videotape supersedes film 
and offers creative movie makers 
striking visual possibilities typified by 
the intergalactlc scenery of “Star 
Wars.” But at the same time, video- 
tape substitutes the comparatively 
fuzzy video picture for the sharp image 
produced by film; and the future hard- 
ware of moviegoing — the home televi- 
sion set, with its relatively small 
screen and compressed picture — 
limits the artistic possibilities associ- 
ated with film and huge movie theater 
screens. AU of this will have a profound 
effect on the art of movie making but, 
in addition, by giving the movie indus- 
try the capability of distributing films 
to patrons In their homes Instead of 
theaters, the video revolution is about 


‘In the 1990's, seeing films in theaters has 
become a treat reserved fqrthe wealthy who 
can afford to attend a luxurious theater.’ 


to transform the manner in which we 
experience one of our major forms of 
art and entertainment 

To grasp the potential of this revolu- 
ticn-in-the-making, . here is a specula- 
tive peek at a typical American family 
In the 1990's: 

Husband and wife are suburbanites 
who live in relatively affluent suburb. 
Although he makes a comfortable liv- 
ing as a college dean and she, by pursu- 
ing a career in cancer research, makes 
theirs a typical two-income family, the 
family's leisure life tends to revolve 
around home. After all, they are the 
parents of two children, aged 13 and 9. 
Given the nation's chronic inflation, the 
high cost of taking the whole family to a 
theater (to say nothing of the chronic 
scarcity of gasoline that makes all but 
the most essential outings in their four- 
passenger moped economically inad- 
visable), they think it the better part of 
thrift and patriotism to stay close to the 
hearth — or, to be more accurate, the 
television screen. 

• Like millions of other Americans, the 
couple, who met while waiting in line to 
see “Willie and Phil” and spent their 
first date seeing “Jules and Jim” for 
the first time, have long been part of 
the video revolution. So, instead of 
going to the movies, the movies come to 
them. 

They are the owners of a video disk 
machine, built by RCA, that cost them 
under 3500. it attaches to die antenna 
terminals of their color television set. 
And to “play” a movie on it, they turn 
the dial to an unused channel — in their 
case channel 3 — slide a phonograph- 
sized disk into the machine and play. 

They buy their movies at the same 
shopping mall store where they buy 
their books and records. A disk for a 
newly released movie, such as “The 
Return of Darth Vader*s Grandson,” 
costs $19.95, about the same price as 
they pay for the increasingly occa- 
sional book they buy. And, given the 
price of sitters and parking plus gaso- 
line and admission costs, they regards 
$19.95 disk as an excellent buy. 

I The couple, whose disk machine is a 
descendant of today’s Sony Betamax, 
can remember a time lnthenot-too-dis- 
(ant past when first-run films such as 
^Ttae Death of Darth Vader*s Grand- 
son” were first shown at downtown 
theaters that* drew trendy crowds 
eager to pay for the privilege of being 
the first to see them. 

But the increasing market among the 
middle class for disk and tape cassette 
versions of films soon impelled Holly- 
wood to release disks and tapes simul- 
taneously with the theatrical versions. 
Asa result, in the 1960's, seeing films in 
theaters has become a treat reserved 
for the wealthy who can afford to at- 
tend a luxurious theater, where drinks 
and other amenities are part of the en- 
tertainment fare. 

WtlUam Bates is the author of “The 
Computer Cookbook” (Prentice- Hail). 
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Like most of their contemporaries, 
the couple actually prefer to see movies 
. at home. There, using the controls on 
their video disk machine, they can stop 
the movie to savor a particular scene, 
turn it backward or skip forward over 
material that does not interest them. 
They still smile when they recall the 
first time they took their offspring to a 
conventional theater to see their favor- 
ite movie, "Sing in’ in the Rain,” and 
the children were disappointed that 
Gene Kelly could not be stopped in mid- 
pirouette. 

This susceptibility to tinkering is 
particularly pertinent to the family’s 
movie collection. Last Christmas, he. 
knowing his wife's interest in French 
and romance, gave her a boxed set of 
Claude Lelouch films, including “A 
Man and a Woman,” whose ending she 
plays whenever she feels like having a 
good cry; and she — taking a cue from 
a magazine article listing 31 ways to re- 
store magic to marriage — bought him 
a collection of pornographic films. The 
video revolution, taking movies into the 
home, had the effect of “legitimizing” 
pornography by removing it from the 
arena of public concern to the realm of 
a private pursuit, like magazines with 
similar content. And while the disks 
bought by the family still carry the rat- 
ings of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, the shift of mass movie- 
viewing from theaters to homes has 
produced its share of' parental prob-v 
Jems. Not long ago, the couple returned 
unexpectedly early from a neighbor’s 
party to find their son chuckling over 
one of those pornographic movies. 

Although home, movie collections 
may have their problems, they also 
have their special joys. From the Disk- 
of-the-Montb Club, the couple have as- 
sembled a library of film classics, ln- 
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eluding the complete works of the Marx 
Brothers. Over the years, though, their 
initial enthusiasm for the collection has 
waned; and from time to time, using 
his own videotape camera, he photo- 
graphs his family and works the foot- 
age into scenes from the Marx Brothers 

films. 

The truth of the matter is that — as 
with books — there are really few 
movies that the family cares to keep; 
and the smaller size of homes built as a 
result of soaring mortgage rates has 
limited the space available for storage. 
As a result, the couple swap movies 
with neighbors to hold down their space 
needs as well as their expenditures. 
And, from time to time, when the 
family budget is particularly pinched, 
one of the parents borrows a movie disk 
from the local library, particularly 
some of the movies remembered from 
yesteryear. New movies on disk or tape 
can be rented from concerns that diver- 
sified their business after auto rentals 
proved unprofitable. But like most 
other middle-class Americans, the cou- 
ple prefer to own; and they rarely take 
advantage of the opportunity to realize 
a few dollars by selling the disks they 
seldom watch to one of the used-disk 
stores that sprang up in the aftermath 
of the video revolution. 

As a former school teacher turned 
dean, be is accustomed to the use of 
new technology and is particularly 
proud of the fact that the trustees have 
allowed his college to buy (for $2,000) 
new, Japanese-made “high resolution” 
projection television for use In instruc- 
tion. In contrast to the grainy look of 
conventional television, this equipment 


offers an Image of film-like quality, 
being four times as “dense” as normal. 

As an educator, he is aware that 
many youngsters have never seen Jilm 
projected on a screen except on field 
trips to museums of technology, where 
they tend to be restless because they 
are unaccustomed to watching movies 
under circumstances where they can- 
not start, stop and restart the action. 
Their restlessness is compounded by 
having to watch the films while seated 
in a darkened room rather than sprawl- 
ing in the comfort of their homes. 

Site likes to make use of disks as 
decor — not by actually using them as 
wall hangings but by persuading her 
thrifty spouse that he can give the In- 
terior of their home an occasional new 
look by investing in “video wallpaper,” 
disks that emit cheerful Images of rest- 
ful landscapes. There are some people 
‘ who disdain these home vistas of sea, 
mountains and sky as the visual 
equivalent of Muzak, but the couple ap- 
preciate the tranquility such disks 
offer. In addition, with air fares pro- 
hibitively high and the dollar a wizened 
vestige of its once-powerful self, the 
couple have given up all thoughts of 
travel abroad. But thanks to disks,- they 
have been able to “visit” most of Eu- 
rope and Asia and are thinking about 
... e^qiloring Austral ia-next summer. ' 

Occasionally,' a mood of reminis- 
cence or a question from one of their 
children will remind the couple of the 
early days of the video era. Their son, 
who is thinking about becoming a law- 
yer, has heard of the so-called Beta- 
max decision of 1979, when courts 
opened the door to the video era by 
denying a challenge to the legality of 
using videotape recording to create 
film “libraries” for private enjoyment. 
Their daughter, who enjoys hearing 
her father talk about “olden times,” 
asks him about some of the early disks, 
which have achieved considerable 
value as collector's items. He tells her 
that the first disks were put out by 
MCA, the parent company of Universal 
Pictures. Among the first movies Of- 
fered on disk were “Jaws,” “The 
Sting” and “Animal House.” They car- 
ried a retail price, on the average, of 
$24.95 each (in 1980 dollars, of course), 
about half the price of prerecorded 
video cassettes of the same era, be- 
cause disks were easier to .make and 
duplicate. 

Hesometimes experiences a pang of 
remorse for his failure to capitalize on 
the new technology by investing in it 
the $10,000 he received as a legacy. Ini- 
tially, large profits were made by 
equipment manufacturers; but later 
the steady profits flowed to the manu- 
facturers of “software” i.e, program- 
ing. He has enthralled his daughter 
with stories his mother told him of the 
glamorous Hollywood studios of the 
30’s. From his own memory, he can re- 
create for her the time in the late 70's 
and early 80’s when the studios, though 
reduced in glamour, began to trans- 
form themselves to accommodate the 
video revolution. 

In 1979 and 1980, all of the studios or- 
ganized video cassette operations to 
promote the sale of their films, and al- 
though dollar revenues were initially 
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N elson Bunker Hunt made 
headlines early this year 
when be and h is brother, 
through massive bullion pur- 
chases, helped drive silver to 
$50 an ounce. Now it turns out that the 
billionaire Texan likes silver in other 
forms, too — and buys it on occasion for 
prices that are in access of $500,000 an 
ounce. 

The silver be buys for that kind of 
money doesn’t come in ingots and bars. 
It takes the form of rare ancient coins 
— dekadrachms of Greece, to be pre- 
cise. Mr. Hunt recently completed the 
acquisition of a complete set of nine 
dekadrachms — one example of 
variety known to have been issued by 
the mints of ancient Greece. This is a 
feat never achieved before and gives 
the Dallas oilman the kind of market 
“corner” that narrowly eluded him 
withbulUan. 

The sec was completed late last 
month when Mr. Hunt purchased an ex. 

tronely fine example of the Agrigen- 
tum defcadrachm, a coin issued in 
about 411 or 410 B.C. by the city of Ak- 
***"■ aGreek colony in Southwestern 
Sicily. This is one of only four known 


minuscule In comparison to those real- 
ized from theatrical release or sale to 
. commercial television, studio execu- 
tives were transfixed by the percent- 
ages. They had learned that video cas- 
settes returned the highest profits per 
viewer of any means of film distribu- 
tion, including subscription TV and 
pay-cable. 

At that stage ol development, futur- 
ists sketched a Hollywood in which the 
film studios evolved into something 
akin to recording studios. In fact, the 
early disks revealed some uncertainty 
about what sort of motion pictures peo- 
ple wanted to own and see again and 
again. In 1980, MCA's disks 'empha- 
sized the high-fidelity sound of its laser- 
optical disk system, which could be 
played through a home stereo, rather 
than the tinny speakers of most televi- 
sion sets. In addition to musicals like 
Paramount's “Saturday Night Fever,” 
MCA plans at that time included a 
Donnie and Marie Osmond special and 
other rock fare. “We’re looking for pro- 
graming that will jump right off the 
shelf," said James N. Fiedler of MCA. 
The period was very like the late 1920's, 
right after the introduction of sound in 
the A1 Jolson triumph, “The Jazz Sing- 
er.” For a while thereafter, Hollywood 


was infatuated with all-talking, all- 
singing, all-dancing revues, but what 
was at first novelty soon soon became a 
bore. By 1930, the revues were on their 
way to oblivion. But in the video revolu- 
tion, as in the sound revolution, musi- 
cals were regarded as a safe introduc- 
tory bet. 

What the couple miss in new movies 
are the vivid, sharp-edged photography 
and the vast panoramic effects of those 
days of film. In fact, they have included 
in their collection of disks certain 
movies they cherish because of their 
photography — among them Stanley 
Kubrick’s “Barry Lyndon” and Ter- 
rence Malick’s “Days-of Heaven.” 

The couple know that although both 
film and videotape record moving 
images, the two media are vastly dif- 
ferent. On motion picture film, images 
are recorded photographically 24 times 
per second. When the developed film is 
projected back, at this speed, it pro- 
duces the illusion of motion. In video 
systems light Is directed electronically 
into shifting fields of dots that melt into 
a new image 30 times a second. These 
technical differences create the funda- 
mental distinctions between- the two 
media, giving .film Images their well 
known sharpness and clarity and giv- 


ing video a fuzziness despite fts'cx} 
ience. -f 

Still, video has other compens* ■ 
and as early as 1980, Francis tn ' ,- " 
the famous director and product V * 
announced that all his :pnxk 
would be on video within Ouie v •' 
For one thing, videotape, 
magnetic tape, had the advent 
being reusable, making it an aftti V 
alternative to film, which 
drawback of high silver content '' 
era of soaring metals prices. Vide ’ - 

offered advantages, to those wit / ' - 
technical skill to manipulate its a * ’ 
dots. The introduction in the late *■ 
of costly computerized editings* 
allowed the dots from one Image 
mixed with the .dots of another^ - 
ing in .supeilmpositions, anlnt •- 

and fantasy sequences Impossil V - ‘ 

ordinary film. v : 1 

Mr. Coppola, whose prowess F’ . 
movie maker was matched' b 
prescience, said in 1980, -The?!} * : 
the future will be more mixed tte- r ' . 
in a linear way. It'll be created l 


‘In the 1990’s, the 
family prefers to »■ J 
movies at home.’ ; 


elaborate LP record, not ' : f 

tiple exposures and multiply; 
grounds, but with the fact thatyf 
be able to put your actors lnjiqd 
tion with any other visual m ; 

you want/*-. ; ... . f 

The. creation of motion ”** 

this manner verged oh anlmatii*.,^ ■ 
niques, if not with regard tohom - 1 

tors, at least with expensive;*^ 
and backdrops. Thisamoonted £ It 


were too expensive to entrust^':,' 
rigors and dangers of location ffSrS'- 
"You won’t be able to affords" " 
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future,” said Mr. Coppola in Mr ^ 
cast. “You’ll work from your ku 
with your key actors and the art*: ■' 

tor, and after a lot of effort gb£«r*- 
stage for about a week making- s-: = ; : 
lots of preprecorded and syrinx- t : 
material. It has to happen.. Yet 
make movies anymore tbeoM.tfc if- — 
Our 90’s couple know that: ta - 
proved Mr. Coppola to be right 
daughter, for one, teglad of it.^! \ ? 

'The Return of Darth Vadert |^“'7is •: 
son,'” she said the night theT/Y'-v'. 
screened it for the family for q 
time. 

“Terrific! ” said her brother. = 

. “Mtovies,” their father said, Hh «c. :: :.*■ 
rising. “Wbat do you kids 
movies? You call these moviare-? 

His wife plucked at his slesveJ 3 ^ 8 
“Dear,” she said, "those dsp 3 -' vc_ 
oyer. They're gone with tbs wtaffc^ . r . tl}i 

ar.ji . ci 
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Israel, with its shortage of fresh 
water, faced the problem of how to 
utilize the salty seas. 

Israeli technologists applied their 
skills to a massive desalination 


Making the sea wa 
fit to drink. 
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program. 

The result was a technically- 
advanced, economically 
competitive process, now being 
exported to other water-short 
communities. . 

For 59 years. Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israel’s industry and agriculture. 
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specimens, and is the only cur- 
rently reposing in a private collection. 
Mr. Hunt paid 1.5 million Swiss francs 
for the piece, previously owned by an 
unnamed European collector. That ’ 
translates into approximately 3950,000 
in U.S. funds, or roughly $630,000 an 
ounce — the large silver coin weighs 
about 43 grams, or 1JS ounces. 

All nine Defcadrachm types are ex-- 
ceedlngly rare. These handsome coins * 
— about the same diameter as the U.S. 
silver dollar but 50 percent heavier — 
were die largest and most I m pressive 
of all Greek coinage issues and were - 
<mly : struck on occasions of great im-- 
portance. 

Mr. Hunt began collecting ancient 
coins about three years ago, and al- 
ready has established Mmself as one of 
the foremost figures In the field. His ln- 
vtdv ement in the hobby did not become * 
generally known until last spring whea 

£*»ny 6f his previously unpubUdsed 
fln e nrt al activities bad to be disclosed 

to the wake of the bullion market's col- 
lapse. His bddiosi of i* coins 
showed up J thattime anYHst Snds 
personal assets. 


Years of experience in major 
financial centers, offer businessmen 
sophisticated facilities to help meet 
the ever-changing needs of the 
international market place. 

Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major centers around the globe. 
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Head Office: 50 Rothschild Bivd., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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Tuesday, November 25, 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Five 


Jewish case against Moscow 


- ordinary, 17/ ■eDy-Z^ *» were presented in London to 
* ’•! Ue *>ce 5 -®ritlah delegation going to 

■ Wlr .‘ '-Oppola 'Hd, headed by Foreign Office 
.. movie maker ’ Iter of State Peter Blakcr. 

• prescience *as pages of the report and Its 

•; tbe future Li ,. . >n lnfr annexes concentrate, on the 

' ^ a linear , ^ alncc lhs flral conference 

ear w ay. ij.^^wing the Helsinki Agreements 
11 be ^ place In Belgrade. The Soviet 
Vs record since then, the 
states, “has been 
. <T__ ,, ^kered.” There have been 

. XXI tjl0 1 Qnni 08 ot considerable improve- 
r . ? x *'J[J o { In the field of reunification of 

’• • famiu. flies" nnd ‘'some tiny gestures 

' * <u iiUy Drpf«^ ?gard to facilities for Jewish 
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4 '^ni(ffay affected the general 
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st Union. Moreover, such im- 
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elaborate r D -.-lived. Old restrictions have 
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pe exposures temporary improvements 
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°e able to nut v n . tneI klt? of stability and security and 
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*a^ws and dangers of on the Flve Book# of 
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hundred people toth a? 111 Gurflnkei. a determined 30- 
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:t0a fca Gurflnkei. a determined 30- 


, 11 Wor * 1 frofoeven years ago. she had never 
wen your key actors andt beard of R&shi and didn’t 
tor, and after a lot of a won ^ °f Hebrew. 

:• Stage for about a vJ rfhere is a mistaken idea in 
- lots of DrenrernwiJi *«i that Russian Jews aren't in- 

material. It has a * f * ted ** Torau ” ahc “But 
’ make « aS 10 18 Interest, and un- 

m JSt I S? 1 ' des an yraorethe {landing the Bible with Raahl’s 
■ l_r ar . . s ro uple hu« fccan make them feel part of the 
' 2 rOV ? ^ r - Coppola to people.” 

.fUlUgaKer, for one, Iselari^ 11,8 concise, straightforward 
The Return of DarthvirShlyanalyUcal Interpretation 
gn. * " eh,, ca ij ... ’roe Pentateuch, as well as of 
' screened if fnr books of the Bible, is the basic 

; 11 ^ 0r understanding the most holy 

• ~T in Judaism. 

Temfic. ‘"said ter tofce 11 th-century French Jewish 
■ "Movies," their father g| lar was nn expert in Hebrew 
rising. "What do you b 4 k ririjar 8011 used this skill to dis- 

wife plucked at hiiAkew to express abstruse words 
r _■_•■ Pcaf , she said, “tfaoihrases, he often used the ver- 
■ oyer. They're gone withflipiar French. 

■ tough Gurflnkei hasn’t studied 

^2-li " ~ n l ' 3 mother tongue, she studied 

and German at university 
V Lussla. and learned Yiddish at 

- i »» Translations of Rashi’s com- 

itaxy into those languages, as 
i as her impressive facility in 


leseawat^ 

k nob 

u-p 

m “v 


AISL FBfLHABMONlC 

IHE8TBA. Ijdt n * Boris, coatee* 

^ Brass Culm and Antonie BalUite, 
Iwbtii sad Jcxudfflr donas, mm< 
n« (Mann Auditorium, Id Aviv, 
naber 18). Frescobsldl: Qaatnpcai 
ir Pieces) fet organ, transcribed for 
estra by GhadU; Berts: Osnoerto 
wo pbuioe and orchestra; Do Falla: 
amor brajo,*’ Seven Pspelar 3engm. 
eatrsted by Berts. 

JLANO BERIO provided an 1m- 
isely refreshing and stimulating 
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emigration, the report points out 
that this policy Is coupled with 
renewed harassment of Jewish 
applicants for emigration and 
adds: “These measures create 
great apprehension among Soviet 
Jews and coat a dark shadow over 
the more liberal approach taken by 
the Soviet authorities throughout 
most of 1979.** 

The report’s compilers do not 
believe that these emigration 
rretrictlona can be attributed to In- 
creased International tension since 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
“Well before Afghanistan, a new 
policy was noticeable, particularly 
In the Ukraine, Moldavia and 
Uzbekistan." 

The "first degree kinship” rule 
now being applied “has no Justifica- 
tion in regard to emigration," the 
report contends, as the right to 
leave exie's country is an internationally 
recognized right of every person. 
This policy and other restrictions 
show that the Soviet Union “is not 
abiding by the Helsinki commit*' 
meat *to deal in a positive and 
humanitarian spirit with the 
Applications of persons who wish to 
be reunited with members of their 
family..."’ But despite the restric- 
tions, “the urge tor emigration has 
not abated.* 1 

In a section on “the state of the 
Jewish religion in the USSR,”. the 
report says that despite a new 
Soviet constitution, adopted in 1977, 


By HYAM CORNS Y/Post Lottdon Correspondent 


m 



A clandestine Yom Ha’&tsmaot celebration by refuseniks in a forest near Moscow. 


which “guarantees" freedom of 
conscience, “in practice nothing 
has changed. The same restrictions 


that have characterized the Soviet 
treatment of religion In the past 
continue to apply. When such 


Rashi in Russian 


Hebrew (she doesn't even confuse 
numbers and gender like most 
Israelis) are helping her in her 
current project. 

THE GRANDDAUGHTER of a 
ritual slaughterer in Kiev, Gur- 
Onkel “always believed in God but 
never.had the chance to observe all 
the commandments.” 

She settled in Israel with her 
parents six years ago, after waiting 
only a few months for an exit per- 
mit. After five months at ulpan in a 
Netanya absorption centre, they 
moved to Jerusalem, where she 
began to teach herself Judaism and 
practise what she studied. Last 
year she married a ba'ol teshuve 
from Moscow whom she met in 
Israel. 

She took a job translating books 
from German and Enghsb into Rus- 
sian. Her first try at Hebrew 
translation was the result of 
collaboration with the Jerusalem 
poet Zelda. Gurflnkei translated a 
small collection of Zelda’s poems 
Into Russian in 19TB, leaning on a 
dictionary for help- “One can't do It 
mechanically, translating word 
after word," she points out. 
“language Is a. very personal 
thing, with hidden meanings and, 
nuances, and they must he cap- 
tured in the translation. ” 

The young woman then got a Job 

evening. His programme included 
three IPO first performances. 

There could hardly be a finer 
opening than four of Frescobaldl’s 
magnifi cent organ pieces, transcrib- 
ed for orchestra by the 20 th century 
Italian composer Frederlco 
GhedinL 

Ghedini 'reproduces the 
polyphonic organ lines with 
remarkable faithfulness. Organ 
registers are clearly recognizable, 
and even tbe famous Stufen- 
dynamik (dynamics by stages) of 
the Baroque Is reproduced in an 
astonishing way. Berio directed 
with great economy of means and 
extracted a rare melodiousness. 

Berio’s concerto starts with the 
two pianos producing a mysterious 
murmuring, suddenly Interrupted 
dissonant, percussive strokes. 
Slowly, activity grows, until the 
orchestra Joins in, and the sound 
space is filled with action. Berio 
produces tens of th o usands of tones 
and an incalculable number of 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Yost Reporter 



Frinta GurfiakeL..*! don’t want 
to make It a business.* 

ai Menora Publishing, which 
produces a quarterly Journal in 
Russian for dim. As she worked on 
articles by tbe late Chief Rabbi 
' Avrah&m Yitzhak Hacohen kook, 
and by the mentor of the modern 
American Orthodox rabbinate, 
Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchlk, she 
absorbed new ideas as well. 

But she decided that Russian 
immigrants need basic works that 
could. In concise language, teach 
them about Jewish fundamentals. 


“I decided It must be Rashi,” she 
recalls. Menora printed her 
translation of Rashi for the portion 
'of BcrcshU in a series of three 
issues of Its quarterly, and the 
response was very encouraging. 
BUT SHE and her father, Aharon 
Gurflnkei, realized that her en- 
visioned project of translating the 
commentary for all 04 portions of 
the Pentateuch was too massive for 
the journal. They decided to set up 
a non-profit organisation called 
Gr.tAcr Hnltrshuvn., or the “Bridge 
to Penitence." to publish her 
booklets. 

Five have so far been printed (it 
costs about $ 1,000 to produce 1.000 
.copies of each Issue), and. three 
more are at tbe printers. They have 
received the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Prof. Yeshayahu Leibovitz 
and several other Hebrew Universi- 
ty scholars. 

Some of the money came out of 
the Gurfinkels' own pocketpocket, 
while the rest was provided by 
various funds. If she had enough 
money. Gurflnkei estimates that 
she could complete the entire 54 
booklets, in. another three to -four 
years. - -• • 

“I don’t want to make It a 
business," she insists. “We give out 
the booklets free, and only to people 
we are. certain will study them." 


Profoundly satisfying 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


sound combinations and micro 
events. One of the great im- 
aginative minds of 20th century 
music is at work. 

It all sounds like a huge cluster 
whose interior bustles with activity 
like the Interior of an ant bill. A tutti 
is followed by a slow decrescendo 
until the concerto ends as it started, 
pianissimo, with a solo by the-two 
pianos. 

The excellent piano-duo Bruno 
Canino and Antonio Balllsta iden- 
tified completely with the music 
and played as if carrying out a mis- 
sion. 

Seven captivating Spanish pop- 
ular songs, orchestrated with love 
and understanding by Berio and 



JERUSALEM 
SYMPHONY . 
ORCHESTRA m 

CMvataTMOMFCONOucme *nd muscm. omcior 


sung by Jennifer Jones with a deep 
and beautifully timbred voice, end- 
ed this unconventional and 
profoundly satisfying evening. 

BENJAMIN BAR- AM 
THE ISRAEL 8INFOMBTTA, 
Beenheta* Christopher Seaman, conduc- 
tor; Melania Davrmt, eepraao (YMCA 
Auditorium, Jerusalem, November S, 
broadcast). JBJfa r: latreducttoa aad 
Allegro for Strings, opus 41; Caatetonbe: 
(tongs of the Auvergne; Dvorak: Woe- 
torn® (or String*, opus 40; Haydn: 
Symphony NoJN, taD Major. 

THE Elgar String piece sounded as 
fresh and lively as one would wish 
tor testifying to the close collabora- 
tion between conductor, a guest 
from England, and the Sinfonietta, 
the string section producing a tight- 
ly knit but well-balanced tone quali- 
ty and volume. Christopher 
Seaman commendably avoided any 
lapse into pathos or sentimentality 
Into which a lesser musician might 
allow himself to fall. 

Netania Davrat's voice has not 
lost its charm and sheen over the 
years this~ reviewer has not beard 
her perform in public. Her inter- 
pretation of the charming five 
Soup* of the Auvergne arranged by 
Canteloube. reminded m e in part s 


restrictions affect a minority c 
religion like Judaism, they are par- . 
ticulariy harmful.” 

Among those who request them are * 
Russian immigrants in the army ’ 
and in absorption centres, and > 
others who hear of her work by 
word of mouth. (The mailing ad- 
dress of Gesher Hateshuva la > 
P.O.B. 52Q9. Jerusalem.) 

SHE DREAMS of sending the 
translation to Russian “dropouts'* 
in the U.S. as well as to Jewa still in 
tbe Soviet Union. 

Although there is still much to be 
done on the Pentateuch translation. 
Gurflnkei would like to translate 
Ra shi's commentary on the whole 
Bible. 

Another project she envisions for 
herself Is producing her own com- 
mentary on Rashi’s commentary — 
something that could be useful 
because of the rabbi’s terse style 
and tendency to use incomplete 
sentences. The culmination of her 
work would be a "new translation 
of the Pentateuch with Rashi in- 
cluded" instead of a standard word- 
by-word translation. 

She realizes that Rashi could 
easily become her life’s work. 

• A nice touch in the existing 
booklets is the dedication of each 
one to a Jewish community that 
was decimated in the Holocaust. 
The first one — Bereshit — 
memorializes French Jewry who 
died during the Nazi era, while 
: -Vo ’ey rn Is dedicated, tathe Jews ot 
Kiev (Including those tens of 
thousands who died at Babi Yar). 
Future volumes can also be a 
memorial to the loved ones of spon- 
sors. 


of her Mussorgsky presentations 
(especially the third and fourth of 
the songs), because they exuded 
more Russian than French 
character, but it was very pleasant 
to hear her again. 

Dvorak’s nocturnal piece main- 
tains the right atmosphere, but 
musically it has not much to offer. 
In the Haydn Symphony, Mr. 
Seaman applied quite pedestrian 
tempi, which did not add to the 
heightened enjoyment of this well- 
known work, although ft assisted in 
playing out every phrase to the full. 
The exaggerated accents in the 
minuet were indefensible, and the 
total lack of temperament apparent 
throughout the symphony detracted 
from the inherent freshness of the 
score. Mr. Seaman stuck to it 
tenaciously to the end. And I wholly 
disapproved of it. 

THE Israel Sinfonietta, Beersheba, 
leaves Israel today for its first tour 
abroad. It will perform in Italy and 
in France, under the direction of its 
chief conductor and musical direc- 
tor, Mendl Rodan. The Sinfonietta 
will be Joined in parts by soloists: 
the “Vidom” Trio (Dora 
Schwartzberg, violin; Victor 
Derevianko. piano; Mark 
Drabinaky. cello), oboe, player 
Susan Jean Barret, and Igal Tune, 
violin (members of the Sinfonietta) 
and cellist Emmanuel Gruber. The 
ensemble will return to Israel, on 
December 25. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 


TELEVISION CONCERT NO. 2 


Conductor 


GERARD SCHWARZ - 

Soloists: 

ARIE VARDf, piano 
TAMAR RACHUM, soprano 

Programme: 

A. COPLAND: "Appalachian Spring" 

GRIEG: Concerto in A-Minor for Piano and Orchestra 

- VERDI: Two arias from "La Traviata” • 

BIZET.: Symphony in C Major 

At the JERUSALEM THEATRE 
Thursday. 27,11.80'at 8.t5 p.m. 

Please now — there will be no "Concert Previews" for the Television 
Concerts. 


TOURISTS ARE INVITED 
m 11 1 to an EVENING OF 
V£3 BP QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on living and banking in Israel. 

Tonight. Tuesday. November 25. 1980. at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Hilton Hotel, Tel Aviv 
Documentary film in English will be shown. 


Sponsored by' 



Tour Va'aleh 
W.Z.O. Aityah 
and Absorption Dept. 
12 Kaplan St., Tel Aviv 
Tef. 03-25831 1 


Bank Hapoalim; 


Tel Aviv 




JEWISH children are unable to at- 
tend religion classes, Jews are the 
only religious community denied 
the right to form an all-Soviet or 
regional organisation and are the 
only recognized denomination us- 
able to maintain links with co- 
religionists outside the USSR. 

No Jewish religious periodical or 
bulletin Is permitted, and it is dif- 
ficult even to Import religious 
literature. “Books. Including 
prayer hooks and Bibles carried by 
tourists are, as a rule, con- 
fiscated.” Rabbinical training is 
virtually non-existent. Ritual ob- 
jects cannot be manufactured or 
sent in from abroad. 

There are only 57 synagogues — 
or one for every 31.770 Jews. 
Kharkov, where there are an es- 
timated 79.000 Jews, has no syn- 
agogue. and cities such as 
Leningrad, Kiev and Odessa, which 
have even larger Jewish pop- 
ulations. have only one synagogue 
each. Religious services in private 
homes have seen interference 
fromt the authorities. There are 
almost no Jewish cemeteries, and 
in the past three years there have 
been reports that the cemeteries In 
Kaunas. Minsk and Dvinsk are be- 
ing “liquidated.” 

THE REPORT also refers to “the 
vicious propaganda campaign con- 
ducted In the media against the 
Jewish religion.” 

The section on “res tr ictions on 
Jewish culture” notes that although 
the Jews are 16th in size out of over 
100 Soviet nationalities, there are 
no Jewish schools, not even in the 


so-cailcd Jewish autonomous 
region of Birobidzhan. 

Attempts to send hooka or 
teaching manuals on non-political 
subjects to Soviet Jews “have been 
completely thwarted by tbe Soviet 
authorities. Such books are either 
confiscated or simply disappear in 
the post.” Among the books that 
have met such a fate are the works 
of Saul Bellow and Isaac Bashevia 
Singer. 

Neither Yiddish nor Hebrew can 
be officially taught to Jews, though 
Hebrew is taught as a living 
language in some universities. 
“Hebrew teaching is subjected to 
an extraordinary set of dis- 
criminatory disabilities which are 
designed to enervate any cultural 
significance it might have as a 
bearer of Jewish heritage and com- 
munication and make it Impossible 

for the ordinary Jew to learn the 
language.” The ban on tbe study 
and teaching of Hebrew “complete- 
ly lacks legality.” 

Nevertheless, “in a courageous 
way, Soviet Jews try to break 
through this illegal barrier against 
the study of Hebrew. At present. In 
Moscow alone, there are about 40 
active Hebrew teachers and about 
500 adult students. The courses are 
most efficient, due to the high 
motivation of both students and 
teachers.” 

The report also draws attention to 
the jamming of Kol Y Israel broad- 
casts, which are of a strictly 
cultural, religious and educational 
nature. The Jamming of such 
broadcasts “is entirely contrary to 
the spirit of the Helsinki Final Act.” 

When one reads the report, 
replete with details and supporting 
evidence, one comprehends the 
Soviet reluctance to agree to the 
Madrid conference spending too 
much time on the review process. 
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Israel cooperatives model 
for developing countries 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — The “Israeli ex- 
perience" in using 1 the principles of 
the cooperative movement to build 
a solid basis for a modem society 
could well serve as a “basis for 
study” in developing countries 
fighting to catch up with tbe 
developed countries. This was 
stated by Moahe Bancover, general 
manager of Hevrat Ovdlm, the 
economic roof organization of the 
Histadrut, In his address. at the 
International Co-operative 
Alliance, held recently in Moscow. 

Bancover was a member of the 
Israeli delegation to the congress 
which encompasses 270 
organizations from 67 countries — 
with a total membership of 350 
million persona. 

Bancover's theme was the 
cooperative movement as a leading 
factor In developing societies. Tbe 
drive towards reducing the gap 
between the developed and un- 
derdeveloped countries was one of 
the main themes of the congress. 

Three types' of nations attended 
the meeting, which la held every 
four years In a different country: 
they were those from the West; 
those from the Eastern bloc, and 
those from the Third World. Many 
of the Third Worlders are carefully 
steering a path clear of both the 
West and the East in political 
matters, but are trying to learn 
from both. 

Bancover’s speech, which was 
delivered in English, was warmly 
received by the delegates. Speeches 
were delivered in four languages, 
English, French, Spanish' and Rus- 
sian, with “English being the 
language of choice by most 
speakers.” Only a handful chose to 
speak in Russian. 

“Developing societies are 
characterized by poverty and by an 
accute shortage of capital for 


productive activities on a nation- 
wide scale. Due to polarization of 
Income, existing wealth Is often 
used for the wellbeing of the few 
rather than the many,” he said. 

“The Israeli experience Is an lnr 
te resting example of a developing 
society where the workers' 
cooperative movement has served 
both as a tool for the accumulation 
of national capital and as a socially 
responsible* entrepreneur.” 

From modest beginnings, the 
cooperative movement in Israel 
grew until today it produces about 
one quarter of Israel's GNP, Ban- 
cover pointed out. He stressed the 
role It played today In agriculture 
(70 per cent of agricultural output) 
and to a leaser degree in. all other 
Helds, such as manufacturing, con- 
struction, insurance, marketing, 
banking, health care and public 

transportation. 

"Our cooperative movement has 
not yet achieved perfection,” he ad- 
mitted, "and still faces some of the 
problems shared with other 
cooperative movements in the 
- world. Nevertheless, its successes 
could serve as a living laboratory to' 
be studied," he continued. 

The congress Itself, Bancover 
noted, was organized to perfection. 
The hotel, the Cosmos, where the 
group stayed, was the last word in 
modernity, with four restaurants, 
three bars and a swimming pool. 
When Israeli and other delegates 
wanted to visit a kolhoz, they were 
packed into three buses and given a 
police escort of two jeeps to 
facilitate the trip, rushing thorough 
red lights. 

The delegates were given com- 
plete freedom of movement. Ban- 
cover and the other Israelis visited 
some 600 Russian Jews in all, a 
goodly portion of them 
"refuseniks," who had been refus- 
ed emigration visas. The Russians 
did not object to these visits, but 







Moahe Bancover 


noted that to get a balanced picture 
of the Jewish community In Russia, 
the delegates should also talk to 
those members of the Jewish com- 
munity who expressed no com- 
plaints against the regime. 

The Israelis themselves were 
shown every courtesy, and were not 
treated differently from other 
delegates, including those frond 
Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Morocco and' 
Iran. Neither China nor the U.S.i 
sent groups. J 


London Times sends 
out dismissal notes 


LONDON (AP). — The Times of 
London, the Sunday Times and 
their three supplements began Issu- 
ing dismissal notices yesterday to 
all 4,200 staff members, having an- 
nounced that they will close In 
March 1861, unless a buyei; is found. 

There has been a great deal of in- 
terest in bidding for the titles, 
which the owners have said must be 
in by the end of December. 

Robert Maxwell, former Parlia- 
ment member and owner of 
Pergamon Press, 'has said he would 
make a firm offer, and there are 
believed to be other potential 
bidders. 


Gov. Thornburgh, Hurvitz, | 
visit Vishay plant in Holon 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HOLON.'' — "Human rights .are not 
negotiable, and they never will be 
negotiable. This Is what I said last 
year in Moscow to the Russian of- 
ficials, and I’m happy to see that 
our efforts are gradually bearing 
fruit," Governor Richard L. Thorn- 
burgh, of Pennsylvania, said 
yesterday during a visit to the 
Vishay plant here. 


nor said, adding that now and then 
the Russians would indulge in open 
or subtle anti -Jewish or anti-Israel 
remarks. “Our group rejected tills 

approach outright." 

Moshe -Shamir, who heads the 
local plant which employs 400 per- 
sons, about 40 per cent of whom are 
newcomers to Israel, pointed out 
that "productivity Is just as high 
here as in tbe U.S." The company, 
which exports nearly all of its out- 
■ ' ‘ " a 


The firm makes high-precision , -- - , . . nnn 

resistors and resistor chips,' and is P ut - 3aIe3 of about * 600, 
affiliate of Vishay month. 


an 

Intertechnalogy, of Pennsylvania. 
The president of the mother com- 
pany, Dr. Felix Zand man, was. In- 
strumental in persuading the 
delegation headed by Governor 
Thornburgh to visit the local plant. 

The Governor was responding to' 
a brief speech by one of the 
work'ers, an immigrantr from 
Russia, who spoke in Russian, and 
who thanked the Governor for his 
work on behalf of "human rights," 
especially in-regard to the Jewish 
community there. 

Finance Minister Yigael Hurvitz 
who greeted the guests on behalf of 
the government, noted wryly that 
"it's a real pleasure to come here to 
the Vishay plant, which embodies 
the very best in Israeli Industry and 
which should serve as an example 
to display our true capabilities. The 
pleasure is all the greater since it 
gave me an excuse to get away 
from my office where I have to tell 
one person after another: “I'm 
sorry, I can't give you what I don' 
have." 

Governor Thornburgh noted that 
when he and another five 
Republican Governors visited 
Moscow for ten days last 
December, hints were dropped by 
Russian officials right and left that 
they were' ready to "trade human 
rights for better commercial ties.' 

"But I made it plain at the time 
how all Americans felt," the Gover- 


The delegation consisted of: Jay c - 
W aid man, executive assistant to the 
Governor, and his wife; Harold A; 
Sorgentl, president of Arco Chemicals, a 
division of Atlantic Richfield, and his 
wife; Robert I. Smith, president of 
Glenzneda Trust Company; George R. 
Rnn a partner In Goldman, Sac h s A Co., 
and his wife; Isadore M. Scott, chairman 
of the Tosco Corporation, and Ms wife; 
Ronald Rubin, president of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Agencies, and hla wife; 
and Robert Forman, executive director, 
Federation of Jewish Agencies. 



ill 


Tbe Ambassador of Japan, Nagao Yoshtda, and moiqb^ v 
Japanese diplomatic mission, hove, recently Inspected /* 
plants of the diamond polishing industry. Seen at the Ba^j!/ 
Diamond Exchange -are (front row,- left to right) Mrs. N« 
Abe, Mrs. Hagao Yoshida, the Ambassador, and Eitcha^ 
president Joseph Neumark. 

Exports of polished diamonds are tbe largest factor 1 ^ 
Japan trade relations. Japan Imported $160. 7m. worth of a// 
stones from Israel during the first ten months of this year * 
tober exports to japan were 928 . 0 m., compared with fit ' 
October 1979. : 



WHAT'S ON 


Notices lr this feature are charged at XSL9.0S per line ineiiuHng VAT; insertion every 
day costs IS360.60 including VAT, per month. Copy accepted at offices of Tbe 
•Jerusalem Post and all recognized advertising, agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: Permanent 
Collection of Judaica, Art and 


Archeology; Opening Exhibition (from 
23.il) : Morris Louis Art Collections. 
American artlet (1912-62). Mathias 
Goerltz — Architectural Sculptures; 
Picasso — the Vollard Suite — Picasso's 
100 prints in celebration of tbe centenary 
of Picasso's birth; Mies van der Rohe — 
The Barcelona Pavilion: furniture and 
sketches; Andre Kertesz: Photographs of 
a Lifetime; Mexico: Activities and work 
tables for the whole family; Trends in 
Geometric Abstractions after 
Cubism ; (Classical Athens Rockefeller 
Museum: Function and Design In the- 
Talmudic Period. 

Visiting Hours: Main Museum 4-20. 
Shrine of the Book 10 - 10 . At 6 and 8.30; 
“Anna Karenina," film. 7.00: Origami, 
Art of Japanese Paper Folding 
(workshop)- 7.15: Gallery Talk, "Burial 
Customs in Different Periods." 8.00: 
Opening Exhibition — ^Morris Louis, 
American Artist. 

Guided Tour at brad Museum: Bun., 
Mon.. Wed., Thur. 21 a.m. Tues. 4.80 p.m. 
Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed., 
Thur. 10 a.m. -a p.m. Tues. 10a.rn.-10p.xn. 
EYi.. Sat. 10 a.m .-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun. Thur. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Fri.. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


Emunah — World Ft el. Zionist Women ; 26 
Ben Maixxxon. -Visit our projects: OB- 
662468. 630620; 03-788942 
American MtsracU Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem, Tel. 663303. * 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalexn Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours Include visit to S talac tite 
Cave. DetaUa/reservatloxis: 02-688281. 
Jerusalem BIMlcal Zoo, Schneller Wood. 
Romema, Tel. 814822. 7.30 aJiu-7 p JU. 


OLD .CITY ART GUIDE 
Tbe Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Ttferet Israel, (Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m . -8 p.m. (closed Bfaabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serlgraphs. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

l. Morning half-day tour of all HadAjmah 
projects. 35 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-416338, 02- 
428271. 2 . Medical Centre; Klryat 
Hadassah, Tours: 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 
a.m. and 12.30 p.m., leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., IncL Chagall Windows. 
Friday tours begin at 9.30 a-m. by ap- 
pointment only. (Tel. 02-416333 or 02 - 
426271. Nominal admission fee. 

3. Hadassah Syhagogue-Oiagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 2.00-3.48 p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday. Buses 19, 27. Nominal 
admission fee. 

4. ML Scopus Hospital: Free tours at 9, 
10 , ll, noon. Henrietta SroM Room and 
gift shop. Tel. 02-8188111. Buses 9, 28. 
Hebrew University: 

1 . Tours hi English at 9 and ' 11 « m. from 
Admlnlotration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 

2 . Mount Scopus tours 11.00 un. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to' last stop. 
Further details: TeL 882819. 


Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Filippo 
Brunelleschi, prominent R en aissance ar- 
tist. Photographic Heritage of the Holy 
Land, 1839-1914. European and American 
Art Collections. Chiaroscuro. Beginnings 
of coloured wood cuts. 

Visiting hours: Sun. -Thur. 10 a.m,-10 
p.m. (collections io a.m . -5 p.m.). Fri. 
closed. SaL 10 a.m.-2 p.m. (tickets to be 
bought In advance) and 7-U p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
OKT Israel: Far -visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, TeL 233231, 775181; ORT 
Jerusalem, Tel. 633141; ORT Netanya, 
Tel. 33744. 

American BQsrachi Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187, 
2*310 6. 

WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 228080; Haifa. 89S3T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WnjinumaH Tourism Office, Room 315 
Sheraton Hotel, TeL 03-289784. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modl'tn centre, Tuesdays. DetaOs/reser- 
vationa: 03-234449 or 02-635261. 


Haifa 

Golden Age Club (Rothschild Community 
Centre, Mt. Carmel), today 4.15: 
Slideshow by Gerehon Monar “My Im- 
pressions of South Africa." 

What’s On In Haifa, dial 640649. 


Rehovot 

The Wolxmaim Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a-m.-3.30 p.m. Visitors Invited 
to see audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 a.m. and 3.00 pjn. Fri- 
day 1 L 00 a-m. only. 

Toon of the Wehmaan House every half 
hour from 10.00 a.m. -3 .30 p.m. and until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Welzmann House. 

For Tours of the House please book: Tel. 
064-83230, 054-83328. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

pharmacies 



The Pharmaceutical Association of 
Israel has suspended night duty of phar- 
macies as a protest against tbe Ministry 
of Health's moves to cancel tbe Phar- 
maceutical Pricing Law. 



.Magen David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a-m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


Jerusalem: Shaare Zedek (pediatrics, 
surgery, 'orthopedics, ophthalmology), 
Blkur Hollm (Internal, obstetrics. 
E-N.T.l. 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, "internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics). ■ • 

Haifa: Rothschild. 

Mfsgav Ladach: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to .obstetrics, 
gynecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. TeL 02-633356. 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


Pbone numbers: Jerusalem, TCI Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ram at Gan, 
Bnei Brak, Glvataylxn, Klryat Ono) — 
781111. 


Sunset 16.87: Sunrise tomorrow 06.19 


Ashdod 22222 . 
Ashkelon 33333 
Bat Yam 885555 
Beersbeba 78333 
Eilat 2333 
Hadera 22333 
Holon 803133 
Nahariya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTikva 912338 
Rehovot 054*51333 
Rlahon LeZlon 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20111 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 


“Enia" — Mental Health First Aid, TeL . 
Jerusalem 669911. Tel Aviv 253311. Haifa 
538888. Beersbeba 32111, Netanya 35818. 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Rape Crisis Centre (M boors), for help 
rail 93-44 134 L Tel Aviv, 04-88191 Holla. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 In most parts of the country! In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Klryat Shtaona 
40444. 


FLIGHTS 


24- HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE) 
Call: 03-971461-2-3 
03-971330 
03-971339 


ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295559 


ARM0N HAYARK0N 
HOTEL 


288 Haysurkcm St-, Tel Aviv 
TeL 455272, Telex 34178* 


Double RoSom 
US$3 2/ day 


A sparkling, new hotel in north 
Tel Aviv, apposite the beach, 8 
minutes walk from Dteengtrff St. 
All '• rooms with private bath, 
telephone and, air conditioning. 
The above rate includes Israeli 
breakfast. Major credit cards 
honoured. 


.J • 


Kids in foster homes await ftieir tjf; 


-THE JEKUSAXEM 

POST 



By Helen Bosal 

It looks like both The Jerusalem 
Post Toy Fund and the "Forsake 
Me Not” drive are caught up again 
with mall delivery trouble. This 
time it in the new 
technology — the 
introduction of the 
fast-sorting 
machines that have 
made our mailbags 
so slight the past 
two days. 

When we first 
started the “For- 
sake Me Not" drive 
In September, it 
was taking! airmail 
a month to arrive from the U.S. 
Now that both local and foreign 
mail has returned almost to nor- v 
mal, those smart machines are . 
causing delays. 

With Hanukka just seven days 
away, we are shopping for the Toy 
Fund gifts that must be out before 
the first candle Is lit. That concerns 
all the more than 3,000 children 
with foster parents or In foster 
homes. But there are another 10,000 
children under welfare supervision 
or in government institutions who 
must have gifts during the Hanukka . 
week. 

Congratulations to Levi Spec tor 
celebrating his bar mitzva, who has 
asked that his gifts be contributed 
to a good cause. So Raynor and Zvl 
Rosenberg quite rightly chose The 
Jerusalem Post Toy Fund. 

-Another of the Toy Fund's old- 
time friends. Rabbi Seymour 
Baum rind, brought In his contribu- 
tion yesterday along with others 
from his Lake Success Jewish Cen- 
tre. They added up to $128. 

Contributions 
yesteriloy came 
ing the total to XS70.038.24. 

If you are sending your contribu- 
tion by mail — our sip code la 91000 
— please address it to The 
Jerusalem Post Toy Fund, P.O.B. 
81, Jerusalem 91000. In Jerusalem 
it can also be left at the Bookatop, 6 
Rehov du Nuwas. In Tel Aviv: The 
Jerusalem Post, 11 Rehov 
Carlebach. In Haifa: The 
Jerusalem Post, 34 Rehov Herzl, 


and the Hadar Bookshop, 19 Rehov 
Herzl. Yesterday's contributors In- 
clude : 


566 The Rolbln Puahke. Santa Ana, Ca. 
13300 In the name of my gran d children — 
Aviva and Dan In Haifa, Gay and 
- David in Geneva — Sonya Meaolnger, 
Haifa- 

13200 Anonymous. Tel Aviv. In memory 
of all children killed by Arafat and hla 
cronies — N.N., Gedera. Andrlea ' 
Davids — in memory' of Ro. 

£10 For all our relations and friends In 
Eretx Y Israel — Lawrence, Stella, 
■Rachel and Shimon Bentley, London, 

VSig-lnwtl . 

525 Five dollars each from Ariel Beu- 
Hur. Michael Ben-Hur, Itamar Ben- 
Hur. Yakarah Rosen and Gahriella 
Rosen. Itta Lew Postman, New York 
CRy. In. memory of my slater Lulse 
Palm . — Richard Kohn, Zug, 
Switzerland. 

518 Err. and Mrs. Robert Weiss; New 
Hyde Park, NY; Mr. and Mrs. David 
Wolper, Manhaaset Hffis, NY; Rabbi 
and Mrs. Seymour Baumrind, Lake 
Success, NY; Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Baumrind, Brooklyn, NY; Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Friedman, Floral Park. . 
NY. Aaron, Ellssa and Jordana . 
Postelnik, Montreal, Canada. 

13100 In loving mfemory of Devora 
Pardos' father —-Wolff and Miriam 
KJrsch. 'Jerusalem. Eddy and Bat el 
Hoffman, Tel Aviv. In memory of 
David and Cirri Bravmann — Arnonl, 
Jerusalem. 

515 In tumour of children served by 
Na'amat and Hadassah Youth AUya 
programmes — Nancy Gabrlela 
Carrol, Wlnnetka, n. Anonymous, 8 L 
Laurent, Canada. Rabbi - Stanley 
Stelnhart, Jerusalem and fficksvllle, 
NY. 

510 Mr. and Mrs. Norman Sal wen. Floral 
Park, NY; Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Hecht, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Kalltsh. 
New Hyde Park. NY. 

1860 hi memory of our beloved daughter 
Irith and for our grandchildren Dattth. 
-Eton, Oren, Eyal, Udf — Oml and 


1325 Anonymous. Jerusalem^. - - 
of tbe Bar Mltsvab of 1 T— 
which fells on December 8 ' . :* ' ■" 
and Zvi Rosenberg, Aahkel*' ’ " 

IS20 In memory of ErnaEp*te'" ‘ r -; : ‘ 
Noa and HMth, Tel 

Oma and Opa.- ■ 

TSis In the name of our gsabifc .'*:?-' 1 
Dorettc and William. J ~ _ 

Hal, health and happiaewtS^ii'? 

. Dina and Kach el — Nedflur " - ' 
Haifa- -. ; - 

XS 10 M.R. — Jerusalem , ' 


“FORSAKE BE Si 


L *!»:»' 


i us * ~ ■ 


The. programme for 
elderly and infirm’^ 
Jerusalem Post." Foraak 
fund set out to aave.la a£r 
der way. The' 
programme carefully' 1 -■ f 

by the Ministry of Soda" 
Services to the Aged, ^ 

pointed the most urgent - ^ 

to these places "Forsake^aii^ 4 
cheques have already guj 
Contributions yesterday 
IS 2, 388.50, bringing the tofiGS 
to IS 612, 362.49. All c onf 
should be sent directly: 
Jerusalem Post, P.C-t 
Jerusalem 91000. ' 

Yesterday’s dont 
elude: _ -• 

iSdoo in memory of my hr 
Franc — Flarl Jacobi, TsfL 
15260 Anonymous; Haifa. ” " 

IS200 Anonymous, Tri Avtv. 7 1 - 5 
13180 Ten Times H«l, health— 


i^4sr»l 
: -«!iw 


t -.. f •= .1 

a|«ri 


y. rot rig 

t_;rt 

v.. itt 


PU1 


v «:A- (0 


pineas to my nieces Dina aal>?j: 
Nechama Melzer, Haifa. ' ^ ZSa". i - 
C530 Anonymous, St. IrfiurwT' 

(imniliL 


IS 100 In memory of my late 
and Max Bisenselunldi 


Theresa . Flesch, Tel Aviv. T 
of my mother who didn’t:"- 


to the Toy Fund ■ Opapa Stelnmann, Haifa. enough to be phi. 

toIS3.318.64, blftng-;' 1 ; of DtfJ attdPt'of! 'J.'Kblod-^ T 1*9 Vh memory 




ny afid Dr. and Mrs. Dot Fwtad— Jon 
D. and Ruth A. Levenson, Jerusalem. 

58 MT. and, Mrs. Herbert Drapkln, Great 
Neck, NY. 

ISM LF In loving memory at MLcjam, 
Frida and Saul — Lea Frelmann, 
Ram at Gan. Ruthie, Holon. 

' 1334.14 Roth Spolaky, Jerusalem. ■ 

|5 In honour of our six grandchildren In 
Jerusalem — Barbara and Mumk 
Splewak, BrookUne. Mass. 

1330 In memory of my dear late, husband 
— M. Wiamcsh, Belt Sbemesh. 


— Nancy Gahriela 
HI. In - memory A Irving 
from his son and da 
Gerald and Phyllis Fori* 



• treal, Quebec, Canada.’ 3 's. ? 

IS50 In memory df my deorhcx D-srif; 

— M. Shameoh, Belt shi 

memory of Hal Yaeger.— 


David Kbenlgsherg, Jenna- — 
55 In honour of my parents* 1_ 


Ethel Altman — Barbara^ . _ ... 
. Splewak, BrookUne, Msm-v , " 
1320 Belosersky, Haifa. . - j ,e 




TWQ-IN-0N E E RQ S 5 Wfifcr 


CRYPTIC PUZZLB 


from 


ACROSS 

4 Invite into one state 
soother (6' 

7 A poser we unravel for tbe 
nik*- of the waves (3-6) 

8 Foreigners In the field of food 
production < 6 » 

10 TheyTe eiter buttraed (5) 


Uk the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy punk. 

fiMisr pv 




te. M- 


.13 Jack, perhaps, or Am (4) 

14 Enn es a ion used in Quart er- 


onsters’ scares (4) 

U Nice form of photouuphy (4) 

16 Nolsy ways, but not numerous 

17 Kick to tbe back for the 
motrrtat? (4) 

19 It^sticks out as aa Incentive 

21 Doe of a com mu nist czuss- 
Wrtri cpowHer 7 fS. 61 
33 Where Anna gets a (walk- 
over 7 (4) 

24 Name of a sort sprit back- 
wards! (41 


2fi RUnny youngster f (3) 
The Ton " 


J7 The rood irnnv consume (4) 

29 Music haters 1 talk ? (4) 
ffl PUartfs place ? (41 

33 P^ked a nmnfaer of stockings 

34 R doesn't torn straight from 
areen to vetlow (6) 

30 Modem sphere of symphonic 
musk: ? (3, si 

36 Look far a -tern red rag (6) 
DOWN 

1 It’s an advantage to change 
seats (5) 

2 Convulsive creator? (5) 

3 The cfaltf projector? ( 4 ) 

4 Grime that was Nora's un- 
doing? (5) 

5 040 and much damaged (4? 

S 22?* tbe pazk? 161 

9 Wtaencbee and straws around 
. W 

11 MxbwM piece of e&ipet (81 
U Warm end for 
montbe? (51 



15 T7» old madh lettuce (31 


ACROSS 
4 Gives freely (6) 

7 Winds about C3» 

8 Pictures (6; 

10 Ambassador (5)' 

13 Lad (4| 

14 BuOdkK cove ri n g 

15 Small .pie (4) 

16 Service charge 
(3) 

17 Jtntt (4) 

19 Mimicked (41 
91 Annulled IB) 

23 Soft Powder (4): 

24 Bird's home <41 
96 Limb (3> 

27 LoattM (4) 

99 Amongst (4) 

St Bereavement 44 ) 

31 Inclined plane 

(5) 

34 Brin g hi . from 
afcn&d ( 6 ) 

35 Awaited ( 8 ) , 

38 MMdlamxn (0) 

DOWN 

1 Fossa vesta (5) 
t Gtm volley (51 



^-•Ml 

^eajNNfi 
.r. imri 
». * 


• • J ii J : 


. « stagwi:. 




( 6 ) 

U lfac.pl 

n wiste^rE 

13 Mhtbrt 
45 »*«»,•••■• 

am 


** -or .'ao:or- 



16 trouble when it 

w/ 

“ ° ntD - oat to get 

even (3, 3) 

26 A g M <to chug? (5> 

21 Gunman! i3» * 
m ^ fingers i3) 

2 10 

za m mo > vb9b. one ry istwi rsi 
*8 Icetandlc Is, m 

** Si? IMl1 wBdljr aroond - 


*} bawabte hoy (5) 

■ . .... J® A fenny ant of fence cm) , 
OttfetolM Like many a bird, may sit on} 
I a chimney (4) . f 


Yesterday*i Cryptic Srintion. 
ACROSS.— L -Bobliu. 7, WOr- 
Ipaln-L 3, Da-TA. 19, Bright. U. 
ISafiva. 14, Gre. 16, WMow. 17,! 

W. A-We. 21, U-Les. 22 , 
hOnaet 93. Deal, is, aa** ZS, 
Sap. 23, Old boy. ». VtoeM. n) 
Jag*. «. Showboat, 33, See 1-VlT 
DOWN. — L Robber. 9, 


- —J "■taw,, __ 

ACROSS. — I. 
ca 8, Star, to 
Stamps. 14. Ant. toll ^ "* } - 
{Dent SO, Ctwh. 3L | % 
ITme 23, .Hm 98. 1 


to Lie. 13. V- 


Oriel. 19. Ah£^S 8 ,' Set ZL In 


15. Mte. lAiPatea 


dwibt 22, Or^ 23. Dan^e. 24,103, 


28, Sin. 30, Pits. 


Yesterday** »sy-*«a 




|Boa. 29. Altera, to 0 ^ 


Urts. 32. MnfertL 3*J * 
DOWto-4, Oandbt l^! 


3, Dact 4. Cdateet &j 


|Meaev. 8 . Gcml 


Ooe. 


96, Patan. 27, Stbag. 
Band. 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY'S PUZZLE TOMORROW 



T*# 



ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.10 English 5. 8.30 
Judaism 7-9. 8.00 English 8. 9J0 
Math, 'Geometry 5. 9.40 Language 
Corner. 10.10 English 6. 10 JO English: 

9. 11.10 English 7. 11.80 

Algebra,' Geometry 8- 12.00 English 

10 . 12 X Science 7-5. 12.4» Math 8. 
13.10 Guidance 7-B. 13.33 Society and 
Culture. 15.00 Science 5-6, Nature, 
Geography 6-7 (repeats). 16.00 Ma 
Pltom. 16.30 Everyman's University 

‘ — Music Interpretation. Science 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES; 

17.30 The Big Blue Marble (in colour} 
17.55 "Faster, Higher, Stronger" — 
sports magazine 

ARABIC-LANQUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Cartoons 

18.45 Inventions and Innovations 
19.00 Art magazine 

19.30 News 


Programme in memory of the French 
singer (In colour) 

23.00 Voltaire. Ce Diable d' Horn me. 
Part lour of a 6-part series, about the 1 
life nf Voltaire (in colour, French 
with Hebrew subtitles) 

23.55 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): . 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.50 French Hour. 

18.00 News In French. 19.30 News In 
Hebrew. 19.45 Magazine Zero-One. 

20.00 News In Arabic. 20.30 Leave it to 
Charlie. 21.10 The Unknown War. 

22.00 News bi English. 22AS Knot’s 
Landing. 


ON THE AIR 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 30.no with a news roundup 

20.03 That's Your Secret — TV 
game 

*0-30 Kolbotek — weekly consumer 
magazine 

21.00 Mahai newsreel 

21.3(1 Visiting Card: Crop Dusters 

22.03 Joe D ass In. n years of songs. 


6.11 Musical Clock 
7.07 (stereo): Marcello: ettnmtm tor 
Flute and Harpsichord, op-3 (Ram- 
pal); Hertel: Trumpet Concerto; 
Bach: Toccata In F-aharp Minor 

• (Gould): Vivaldi: Pialm 

8.05 (stereo) : Dvorak: Plano Quartet 
In D Major, op.33 (Flrkusny. 
Jullliard); Mendelssohn Midsummer 
Night's Dream Overture; Bruch: 
Violin Concerto No.i (Zukerman); 
Salnt-Ssens: Symphony -NoJ 
(Toscanini): Bach: 3 Fughettoes 
after Chorales, for Organ 
10.03 (stereo): Mozart: Tbe Abduc- 
tion from the SeragUo Overture; 


Warlock: Caprtol Suite; Beethoven: 
Plano Concerto In D Major; 
Shostakovich Symphony No.9, op. 70 
(Svetlanov) 

11.00 Sephardi Songs 

11.15 Elementary school broadcasts 

12.05 (stereo) : Composer of the Week 

— the Bach Family — Johann- 
Christlan Bach: Symphony for Dou- 
ble Orchestra; Carl Philipp Em- 
manuel Bach: . Harp Sonata (Marcel 
Grandjanyl ; C.P.E. Bach: Flute 
Concerto (Lorlot) 

13.00 (stereo) : Mozart: Serenata Not- 
turna, K.339 (Peter Maag); 
Schubert: Konzertetueck for Violin. 
String Quartet. 3 Oboes. 2 Trumpets 
and Timpani (Gtdon Kreraer. violin) ; 
Tchaikovsky: Waltz from String 
Serenade in C Major (Marrlner): 
Carmen, Sidles l and 2 (Stokowski)' 
Bizet: Carmen, Suites l and 2 
(Stokowski) 

14.00 Children’s programmes 
IS28 Education tor All 

16.05 (stereo) : Prayers of tbe Greek 
Orthodox Church 

•10.30 (stereo) : Portrait of on Artist — 
Verdi (part four) 

17.35 Programmes tor OUra 

20.35 (stereo) : The Mustcamera Trio . 

— Beethoven: Trio, op.70, No-l, 
Ghost; Brahms: Trio In C Minor. 
op.101 


12.05 Of People and Places . 

12.33 Hebrew songs 

13.00 Midday — news magazine 

14.10 Anything Goes — music, chat 

18.10 Special Investigation 

17.10 Treasure Hunt — radio game 
18.48 Bible Reading — Isaiah 48 

19.00 Today — people and events in 
the news 

21.05 Cantorial music 

22.05 Who wtil fight racism 7 

23.05 Two by Two — marriage 
counselling 


Second Programme 

7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
a.io All Shades of, the Network — mor- 
ning magazine 


Army 

6.30 University on tbe Air — Prof. 
Dan Miron discusses the poetry of 
Natan Alterman 

7.07 "707" — selections of the mor- 
ning papers, anecdotes, music with 
Alex Anskl 

AOS IDF Morning newsreel 
9.06 Morning sounds 

11.05 Israeli Winter — with EH 
Ylsraell 

-14.05 Two Hours — music, art, 
cinema and. theatre reviews; i pt a r - 
vfews. anecdotes and music 

18.06 Four In the Afternoon. 

17.05 IDF Evening newsreel 

18.05 Social affairs magazine 

19.05 RoCk PIUS 
31.00 Mabat newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Tonight — interviews. Chat with 
Michael Koadelssltx 

00.05 Night Birds 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SELECTIONS 

French 

7.15 (FouAh, Fifth) IS min. Including] 
review of Hebrew press 
14.80 (Fourth, Fifth) 80 mini' 

18.00 (Fourth) 0 min. 

30.10 (Fourth) 15 min. 

22JS0 (Fifth) 30 min. 

34.00 (Fifth) 30 min. 

Yiddish 6J2S, 18.30 (First) 

Hungarian 19,15 (Fifth) 10. min. 
Saturdays (First) 50 min. - 
Rumanian 6 JO (First), 10.10 (First, 
Fifth) 

Russian 0 JO (First), 19J0 (First,. 
Fifth) 

| Georgian 8.10 (First), 10.15' (First, 
►Fifth) 

Ladlao 0.85 (First), 30.00 (First. 
.Fifth) 

MograM 6.40 (First), 10.45 
Fifth) 

Bakharian 6.06. (First) 

Castilian Spanish 6.40 (First) 


(First, 


Broadcasts In English 

7.00 (Fourth, Fifth) - 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) * 

18.00 (Fourth) • 

20.00 (Hourthi * 

23.00 (Fifth)* 

,00.30. (Fifth) • 

* Fourth programme: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 574; central Israel 
1035 

* Firth programme: Short wave and 
FM88.3 MHZ. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 0 
Eden: Little Darlings; Edison: The 
Hunter; Hablrah: Jericho Mile; 
Mr. Diamonds Go With Everything 
4, 6.45, 9; Mitchell: My Brilliant 
Career; Orion: Brubaker 4. 8 JO, 9; 
Onuu Chapter Two 4, 8.45, 9; Rnn: 
Friday the 13th; Semadar: Being 
There 7. 9.15; Btqyenet Ha'ooma: The 
Real Game 7. 9; Unema X: Five + 
Five 7: Starting Over o.lh: Israel 
Museum: Anna Karenina 8, 8.30. 


HAIFA 4, SA3,'S 
Amphitheatre: Dog's Man; 
The Hunter 
Derobade. 

Peace Killers _ 

9; Keren Or: Splendour . 
Grass; Moriah: All That Ja» 
Orah: Teas 8, 9: Orion: Tout 
mis 6 nonstop; Orly: Level - 
9; Peer: American GHgolo 1 ; — 
Apple; Sbavlt: The Rose 6.48 


eatre: Dog's Man; Arv 
Iter 0.45, 9; Afemta^ 
a; Obex: Slavers; 4 
lUers 10, 3, 7; Assault], 


1mUf 9M 

AUerty: The Hunter j Ben-Yebnda- 

7 ri«’ 30: CheB: The Bines 
Brothers; Cinema One* 

KWera:; Dekei: Brubaker 7 , o. 80 - 
Drlve-ln: Wrong Number 8.30 ■ 
^ ,te Slavery. 

^ DerobaCte; oat: 
Rough put* Gordon: Getaway; Red: 

Maxim. : Am «ricanGlgulo; 

Maxim. Badlands: Mograbl: 

Chapter Two; Ophlr: When ■ 
Stranger Calls; Orty: FridJ? tht 
«th: Parle: SlmS; Vee?f 
Avlv: ‘ 

430. ? e . 

BHan: Tel Avfv; Cat tie Annie 
and Little Britchea; Tel Aviv 


BAMATGAN 
Arm on: Bines Brothers 4, 

Lily: Norma. Rae 7, 9-15: •£? 
Rough Cut 4. 7.15. 9.80; Oidea: 6v ^ 
or Innocence 4, 7.15, OJO; 
Manhattan 7.13, 0.30; Ramat ; l. 
Cruising 7.15, B JO 




herzuya 

David: Coming Home 
TUeret: Nurit 7.15, 9 JO 


HOLON 

AOgdal: Manhattan 7.38, M#.-., 


PETAHTIKVA 
Shalom: Slayers t k 9.35 * 



NETANYA 

E«h*r: Schfeoid 4.90, 7. 9 J 0 


^ lr * rs quir. 


K1RON • 

Oren: Geldfingre 8.30 


RAMAT HASHARON „'' J L ''-ft 
Star: Klute 9.15; What’* Up 3*1 *^1 
Million t Dog Tues. . Thur. 4 





il 
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relief — or housing 
age, contractors warn 


•m Pmi importer 
Detractors yesterday 
unless they get tax 
tionnry profits on land 
severe housing shor- 
ilt. 

construction starts 

*tod sharply In 1980. 
rT r " AMP he decline has continued Into 

Ifagao YobKu quarter of the year. In the 

u«4oa her« piste construction sector., the 

nUalriiijr is that contractors have held 

(tronT>-n™ new construction in the ex- 

* ’ left to M Vfftstlon that Ux relief similar to 

site AtttbaaBadRfc*^) k™ P iutetf *» industrial enter- 
0,, t 5>*cs will also be given to them, 

uunoods are th industrial enterprises were in 


«iaa imDortow. . C&1 1880 allowed to deduct SO per 

£ the first tl 611 Nl* of thelr *>odk profits on lnven- 

r™ 1 ®®n mnnu 'ttaiei for tax mimeses, or 23 ner 


were 


SReho v 
utors in* 


Ana, Ca. 
children — 
G«y and 
leastoger. 

1 W*wiwf y 

Stand hia 
.Amiri ea 

Mends In 
t, Stella. 
■. London. 


S, /® 11 ttionthT'^tnlea for tax purposes, or 23 per 
eomn ot thelp equity capital, 

Jachever is smaller. FOr the next 
^cal year the Treasury wants to 

— — luce this tax relief to 23 per cent 

• i . ^^"•'s^thc value of inventories. 
r O'|j _ f-L i building contractors hold real es- 
ill |/ tllftlH fi M commercial inventories, but 
te been given no such tax relief. 
,v Anonvm * ler P re «nt legislation, they 

n ‘ of the Ba/UJ: J V*i P*? ,uI1 lncorae tax®* On the 
which fin, M1 br^ference between the historical 
and zvi of the plots on which they build 

1S20 in their value at the time the eom- 

«oa an d HjJJf wijted houses are sold. For tax pur- 
sr isi*V a ^ 0pT' T ' ! «ea, no distinction is therefor*. 

* "fcnia-td® between the real apprecia* 

rv fod in the value of the land and the 

da Dina Profits due to Inflation, 

ca Hai' a a Racs tiTyhla taxation of mere hook profits 
isjo m.r _ idea the equity capital of the con- 
in ictora. their association says, and 

*• cauaed a continuous decline in 

S> ■■ 3 fl [PijysMjJVsihg starts in the private sector 


since 1971. The rise in housing 
stans in 1978 and 1979. the contrac- 
tors say. is the result of the 
liberalization of currency controls 
in October 1977. ft Increased the do* 
mand far housing by holders of 
foreign currency, who had gained 
from the 47 per cent currency 
devaluation effected at the time. 

Apartment prices have declined, 
in real terms, since the third 
quarter of 1S7S but new housing 
starts have continued to fall. As 
completed flats were sold off. 
available stocks have steadily 
shrunk. Part of this shrinkage is at- 
tributed by government economists 
to' the high price levels attained 
earlier, which have put new fiats 
out of rcAch for the majority of 
prospective buyers. 

The decline in new housing starts, 
however. Is no doubt In part due to 
the fact that contractors have been 
expecting tax relief on their stocks 
of plots, and have held back on new 
construction. The contractors 
therefore predict a sharp rise In 
housing prices In the next year, and 
government economists concur. in 
that prediction. 

»BW APPOINTMENT. — David 
Tamir has become.* partner in the 
Wlmmer J&cobsohn Advertising 
Agency. Until recently a senior ac- 
count executive with Arlely Adver- 
tising, Tamir studied marketing 
and advertising at the University of 
California. He served as adver- 
tising manager for one of the 
largest U.S. food companies before 
his return to Israel. 


Mel Ben- 
mar Ben- 
Gabtiella 

•lew York 
iter. Ij }*« 
q, Zug. 


eiEJs^ASSIriEiiS 


V ucr ‘y and i,v — ■■ — ' 

f r ‘ r ^ sa ^m Pofl ,r y?tADLJNES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a.m. of day prior' to publication. For 
fund set out to 8Mp wlay's paper: 3 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday's paper: a p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
der way and Hairs: Wednesdays and Friday: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 

Programme paper; 12 *»on Thursday. 

Mi . nirtr y are accepted at all offices of Ifce Jerusalem Fbst |for addresses see masthead on 

to the w* paget and at all recognised advertising agencies. 

pointed the mtstui 

to these placet "{&cfeday rates: Minimum charge of 1819.20 for eight words: ISO. 15 for each ad- 
cheques ha vo ahvl? lonar ward. Friday and holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of XSS2.80 for eight 
Contribute agt **rda: 137.83 for each addition al word . A H rates Includ e VAT. 

fS2.368.5o hZ^iniiiHiiiiruiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif m in ii i iiniitmiiiiii )|1 li I II II 111 I11IHI f III M 11 


JERUSALEM 


TEL AW 


PURCHASE /SALE 

f.'jiiimjfimfjiJiJHJHniJiJmmiumHJHiJi 

SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidatio n s. TeL 03- 
838790. OS-882834. 


LS2.368.50. UMIMlMMHillliMHiMHJfMlHHHHUIIli MlililllltllllinillilHIIIIIIIIllllililltlllillll! 

lihouf“be W £l : dwellings pukchase/sale 

Jerusalem P«SlWWIIMIWfMHM»nmiHWf/WHWW 

Jerusalem 91000. SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions. 

Yesterday'* KKALXx stereos, furniture, liquidatio n s. TeL 03- 

Clude: 838790. OS-882333. 

IS300 In meraorr *, EL j lBALT I- f l tU * '***' 

Fran.- - Florid «• 1111 III) kMlll II I II kl Ml lllllll 111 Mil II 

'SSi‘ JERUSALEM , SERVICES 

plnen io aVSS- . J|jfij|jilJJjj|J«IiJjl|jlMII]|llllllllllllll!Ullll 

Nechama Mel» ftlNTAL: Talbieh, German Colony, "BARAK HASHEMESH." sun and elec- 
C*30 Anonrmoua itiuy, 4 rooms, famished. 02-3*4713. 02- brie boilers. Tel. 03-393283. evenings: 03- 

Canada.' ' W *MM*- 

ISiOO In memory ‘ ' j J 

and^Max Elxm t TEL AW IIJIIltlllllllllHff IIIIHIf (IfmifHfHfHHIHilf 

of civ mother wt»;CLUSIVE AREA In Tel Aviv, large SITUATIONS VACANT 

SID Ir. memory 7-9 ...» iUllllUUUiUlllllUlUllliUlUlUillliUUHIII- 

— Nancy GabrWita: ■ — ELDERLY lady aeeka EngUsb-speaking 

III. In memory d AVTV f .. ri ii.iujt companion for Walking + reading- Mor- 

f___ h ._ __> aL AVIV , near Montii HoW. IupqIiIicq iu.241141 7-9 n m 

from his son ud !T in lrt kmx ^ ahorU ^ o^iasm. nlnga. tcl o»a«iw. w f-g : — 

Gerald and PliyH' ■ 1 wyafaM tetrr nn ri« ir umn arify Wm «t« 

^eoJ. Quebec. 

ISM In memory d Bgtmlahed + telephone. TaL 03-Z2TB8a. * Bm Tehu(ta ^ ^ Aviv. 


SERVICES 

niiiiijiijiiiiimijiijfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

"BARAK HASHEMESH." aun and elec- 
tric boilers. Tel. 08-393283. evening!: 08- 
830938. 

iiiiiifiiiiiiiiiii((iiiiiiini(ri(iifififiiiif(Hiii 

SITUATIONS VACANT 


- M. Shameali.fc ;NTAL FOR TOURISTS. Fnndslwd 

5 ,'nd + + “ WtoS *- ™- 

S3 In nonour of ay j g 

Ethel Altman -fttfRTH TEL AVIV fiat rentals — con- 
Spieuak. BrortBxfct upedallsta. •Tnter-lsraeL" TeL 08- 
ISro Belozersky. Hih U41. , , , . . , , s , 

netanya 


Vm 1 "n \Al PkviD GAFF AN sales, rentals, holiday 
TV Iportments. 7 Herri. Netanya. TeL 033- 
872 or 0S3-52118. 

ker the CrypUr or the Easy |Tr l inuiiri.,iiii...ijj..i. r "' 
g— £UiSFff RAMAT HASHARON 

! I ACROSS 1 x* » 

■■ « Gives !reety if |l AMAT HASHARON. 4 Vi. new. parking. 
; _ H 7 w'uris Shnge. tar rent. *873. TeL 03448084. lfl 

PH BPiet-'S'fl’ lSm.-2p.m. 

I g ^ 5 a ( , ^ or s ^iiiiiiiHiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 

_T | 14 S il r* “T "J INSURANCE 


TYPISTS top paying temporary Jobs are 
waiting for you- Translator** F00L Ttf. 
03-221224. 10O Ben Yehuda St.. Tel Aviv. 
TCL 04-324146, 3 Hafaankim St.. Haifa. 
TeL 02-223133. 3 Yanai St., Jerusalem. 


14 BUlli-t! COT® 

15 srna’J P 1 * 1*0 

is aervK? «**• SFiiiiiiiiriiimiinmmiiitiimimiiiKiiim 

1- j St <41 JlEAPEST MOST comprehensive 

19 Vfl-Tucied i<* ® rotor insurance, green card for motor- 

22 AnaullW •9*,., t! g abroad, fecial diplomatic UN cover. 
53 50ft 73*^ i 5 rummer Levine, TeL 03-288343. 

•4 Bed's 1**“ — 


TRAVEL 

mminitmnimiiiiiinimiMiniiiiiii 

BWlSSSja — holiday. 7 days from *129. 
Cheapest fares to the Far East. 9 day tour 
In Israel on 24/12. laato. 02-281433, 02- 
22S2S8. 03-244378, 03-247134. 04-839139. 

iiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiiniiii 

VEHICLES 

iiifimnifiiriinimiHinifiiiiiiimniiiiiiiii 

SUZUKI lBOcc, 1978, passport to 
passport. *1.300- TeL 03-450727. 

Ia^elony tower HOTEL j 


I u=b <3> 

27 Lca7f« '4' 

2S -4^-' n ^L£! ,41 

s grss“V 
w FSa °* 

3S AwiJted , * , |B 



FOREIGN CURRENCY 
24.11 JO 


S v*^3 nan ,8> 5? Yesterday's lorelgn exchange rates 

■" th. Nluh.l far 


| ’ nowN l$f against the Israel Shekel, for 

■ I 1 Fv&l rts® ‘II UJk dollar transaction wader *8009. 
■_! 2 G 1 ."! voUff , and transactions In other currencies 
.J under, the equivalent at S800. 

r 7Fjj5f 0, “ ,i ^ r . acros^juz^' *3^5 B e-£a7 

11 *■ 3 .5863 LMM 

L 13, BrifbL 11. Swiss Fr.' 3.9898 8.9602 

. 18. WWo* 19. V*i\ Sterling 13.2818 13-0703 

!. 21. Is-^ S' French FT. L5491 1.5337 

3li BO*- S®D0*c»iFI. . 3.3138 3J83S 

Austrian Sch. n0| 5.0815 5.0121 


The Aparanant Hotel a*vei you 
the pteasum of feeling at home 
with the advantage of hotel service. 
Enjoy your holidays at a bargain 
pnea, whh/withotrt our H 
— — o eckao B offer. "f* 


e. i v. 

3S, S« f-H. 

. RoW*r- - 


J^rTeA Austrian Sch. U0i 

92fa»WW^ 


RL -Sja BJJHN Canadian** 

23. Ban-fir- -*■ Sf ! Rand 
t. *8. H«w«- -‘'\g&X Australian * 

> FU»- Belgian Fr. (I0i 

L.E TOMOBift 1 ?™— 


Seffing 

8.9013 

3.5966 

3.9898 

18.2818 

1.5491 

3.3138 

5.0815 

1.6001 

1.1702 

1.3703 

1,8158 

5^124 

9.1752 

8.0486 

2.2305 

3-2343 

7.5588 


Baying 

6-8327 

SJS809 

8.9802 

10-0703 

1.5337 

3J83S 

s.om 

0J5842 

1-1580 

1^567 

1.7978 

5.7545 

9.0840 

7.9888 

2^083 

3-2022 

7.4817 


T HRIFTY/ 

RENT-A-CAR^ 



Tv 0 Ku J 

r-.- -nade- 




INTERBANK LONDON 


UPOT RATES: 



U.S4 - 

2,3470/80 

per £ 

8wiasFr. 

1.7385/85 

part 

Belgium Fr. 

30.98/95 

per* 

Swedish Kr, 

4JU25/85 

per* 

French FY. 

4.4828/BO 

per* 

Danish Kr. - 

6.8983/90 

per* 

Dutch Ft, 

2-0835/45 

perl 

DM 

L 9217/27 

per* 

Italian Lire - 

Fl 4,85/«S 

' per* 

Norwegian Kr. 

5.0350/75 

Pert 

Yen • 

213^5/70 

part 


REVOLUTION IN 
TOURISM 
EUat-By Yourself 

Thrifty RentHi-Cer 
M atony Hoiete/EOat Piekaga Deal 
from Tel Aviv 

person 

(minimum 
F J \ ^ 2 persons) 

Each extra person $30 

4 days car rental ; 

+800 free fcms. t 

+3 days' hotel - i 

+3 nights' hotel ; 

15% service included j 

For reservations: 3 

Tel Aviv office: 5 Zamenhoff St. 1 
Tel. 03-231239. 241246 


FORWARD 

lv*-Tt>S DM.7 7* 
^ 


U> KATES: 

imoa. tmea. ' ffasm, 
2J4T1/492 UJ5JX3/370 24983/173 
t-MmyOM 1JJJ02/8C7 U5542/M 
1:7139/164 1AB38/854 L64M/475 


A 

m 

staa 


The Sign of the' 

RELIABLE AGENT 

"MALDAN” 
Association of 
Real Estate Brokers 
in Israel. 


Ofcs*^ ‘ j 

UtXffv*'*** 

sa**' 

V 

vou>* 

Ml***"- .. , 

FETA«.^'- 

SbAl®" 1 ' J 

E»ib' r “ ^ 

BlRON . 

3** ur: , s ijrf y 


Loading Jerusalem Firm requires 
for fufi-Time position 

Enterprising 
English/Hebrew Clerk 

• Mother tongue English 

• English typing 

• Hebrew typing an asset 

For further details. and appointment call Simah, 02-528181, ext 282^ 
. between. 8.30 a.m. and 12 noon. 


silver underpriced relative to gold 44 securities rise by 5-10 per cent 

Foal Finance Reporter nhuuiii he bourht rather than eold. ^ 


Fast Finance Reporter 
TKL AVIV. - A ten-year study 
shown there is a stAtistlcally quan- 
Ufiftbto relationship between the 
prices of sold and silver. 

The study indicates that almost 
SO per cent of the fluctuations In 
silver prices can be explained by 
J)ucluatlons In the price of gold. The 
conclusion of the study is that on 
average gold should sell at a multi- 
ple of 2A.5 times the price of silver. 

Based on the study and or current 
prices for gold and silver, certain 

conclusions may be drawn. Silver 


nhimld be bought rather than gold, 
since silver la undervalued relative 
to gold. 

Conservative invertors should 
buy silver when gold costs 31 times 
as much, or more. They should sell 
silver when gold costa 26 times as 
much, or Jess. More aggressively 
inclined investor# might employ a 
gold price multiple range of 24-35 
limes or even 23-39 times. 

No statistical study Is a 
guarantee that past performance 
will guarantee a repetition in the 
future. 


We pay world’s highest interest 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Israelis pay the 
highest "real" Interest In the world 
on foreign currency loans, accor- 
ding to a survey conducted recently 
by the Federation of Israeli 
Chambers of Commerce. ' 

The “real" Interest on dollar 
loans, U was reported, ranges 
between 17 and 30 per cent. TTiia 


figure la obtained by deducting ihe 
rote of Inflation from the rate of In- 
terest. 

By comparison, If Inflation ia 
taken into account, the “real" in- 
terest on loans in the U.5. Is only 0.9 

per cent a year. In Canaria It is 3.24 
per cent, In Japan 2.7, In England, 
“zero." In France, 1,92, In West 
Germany 6.6 and in Italy it la 2.58 
per cent. 


Britain cuts expenditures, lending rate 


LONDON (AP>. — Britain's Conser- 
vative government cut the coun- 
try’s high minimum lending rate by 
2 per cent, to 14 per cent yesterday 
and Introduced a package of reduc- 
tions in public expenditure and 
higher indirect taxes. 

Chancellor ot the Exchequer Sir 
Geoffrey Howe imposed, the new 
economies In an apparent bid to 
restore credibility to the 18-month- 
old government’s strict monetarist 


policies, which Jailed in' their key 
aim of controlling the money supp- 
ly. 

Howe announced increases in 
health and social security 
payments by employees, an end to 
the automatic Index-link for retire- 
ment pensions, a windfall tax on 
North Sea oil, and £800m. reduction 
In funding for tbe heavily losing 
nationalised Industries, and a new 3 
per cent squeeze on funds for local 
authorities. 


Foreign Currency Rates 
for 24.11.80 


Country 

Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Baying Selling 
Banknotes 

U.S.A. 

Dollar 

1 

6.8327 

6.9013 

6.7600 

6.9700 

Great Britain Sterling 

1 

16.0023 

16.2235 

15.8900 

16.3900 

Germany 

Mark 

1 

3.5586 

3.5944 

3.5200 

3.6300 

France 

Franc 

X 

1.5316 

1.5470 

1.5100 

1.5600 

Holland 

Gulden 

1 

3.2810 

3.3139 

3.2500 

3.3500 

Switzerland 

Franc 

X 

3.9029 

3.9926 

3.9100 

4.0300 

Sweden 

Krona 

1 

1.5827 

1.5986 

1.5500 

1.6100 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

1.3562 

1.3898 

1.3200 

1.3800 

Denmark 

Krone 

X 

1.1563 

1.1879 

1.1300 

1.1800 

Finland 

Mark 

X 

1.7987 

1.8188 

1.7600 

1.8300 

fipnaJa 

Dollar 

X 

5.7558 

5.8136 

5.6500 

5.8700 

Australia 

Dollar 

I 

7.9805 

8.0607 

7.6100 

8:2100 

Sooth Africa 

Rand 

1 

9.2352 

9.2270 

7.1700 

9.7100 

Belgium 

Franc - 

10 

2.1899 

2.2119 

2.1200 

2.2300 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

5.0028 

5.0531 

4.9500 

5.1000 

Italy 

Lire 

1000 

7.4837 

7.5589 

6.5800 

7.6300 

Japan 

Yen 

1000 

32.0032 

32.3245 

31.6600 

32.6500 


“Dollar Paz” and “Euip Paz” 

•v Buying and Selling rates . 
for 24.11.80 

Baying Selling 
»r P»s” limit 24.3414 24.5858 


"Dollar Pax” 
"Euro Fas” 


33.9652 


Interest rates (%) for mon-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patara) 
for 25.11.80 


Patach 


Patam 


period — no. of months 




3 

6 

1* 

8 

8 

12f 

P5A. 

Dollar 

1«K 

15% 

15 

14% 

14% 

13% 

Great Britain 

Starting 

15* 

14% 

14 

13% 

13% 

• 12% 

Germany 

Marie 

«54 

9% 

»% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

Holland 

Gulden 


>% 

9% 

7% 

8% 

8% 

Canada 

DeDar 

12 

12% 

12% 

10% 

U% 

U% 

France 

Franc 

10% 

U4 

11% 

S 

10% 

10% 

Switzerland 

Franc 

5)4 

5% 

5% 

5% 

3% 

4 

"Dollar Pa*" 


1 314 

13 

12) 4 

U% 

11* 

10% 

’’Bore Pax” 


12% 

12% 

12 

u% 

10% 

10% 


FOREIGN RESIDENT AND TOURIST 

KRUGERRAND 






THE BEST WHY TO OWN 
GOLD 

Available exclusively at 
-Bank Leuml and Union Bank 


UMON BANK OF ISRAEL UD DUO TJTWOTUNPn 

bankleumi TOrt pea 




T#J Aroyo 


Arye InsuranceCo. Ltd. seeks 

SECRETARY (f) . 

to the General Manager 
Qualifications required: 

★ Experience In handling correspondence and 
typing In English 

* Good knowledge of Hebrew 

Please write to P.O.B. 1028 , Tel Aviv, giving details of 
experience and personal information. 


By JOSEPH MO KliEN STERN 
TKL AVIV. — The equity market 
yesterday continued to maintain its 
upward momentum, once again the 
statistics tell the tale. A full 75 In- 
dividual Issues were registered aa 
"tayers only" and were adjusted 
upwards by the customary 3 per 
cent, without any trading. Another 
29 issues traded without ai>> price 
limitation and their prices went up 
by margins of 3-10 per cent. 
Trading activity continued to be 
nnlv moderately active and totalled 
IS6N.2m. 

The Index-linked bond market 
seemed to be marking time as there 
were very few changes. Only the 
double-option bonds managed to 
come through with gains of up to 2 
per cent, in some of the groups. 


The shekel continued to lose 
ground against the dollar, as It was 
devalued by 6 agorot. However, the 
shekel did better against the British 
currency, as it gained 4 agorot 
against sterling. 

Commercial bank shares enjoyed 
a good session, though there were 
no outstanding gains in prices. 
Union Bank was ahead by 15 points. 
Hapoalim preferred rose by 110, 
reflecting a rise of 5.9 per cent. 
Israel Genera! advanced by 13 

points, to 960. 

The Insurance group came 
through with some major gainers. 
Ararat 0.3 was ahead by SO, for an 8 
per cent rise. Reinsurance 0.5 and 
Phoenix 0,5 were both ahead by 
about 6.5 per cent. Zur <R) was 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


ClMtmc Vahar Oi»P 


IWU . Vobaa* ' 


JDB prf 3600.C 

IBB T »M*a 

IDB B r , 2 33 -° 

1DB prf A U7D D 

IDB op 4 

rDBopS 1323.0 

IDB op « 1044 0 

IDB op 7 1°#° 0 

IDB op 8 1000 0 

L’nlorT 7M0 

Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 

Union op 8 ° 

Union sc 49 2 ® 

Union SC5 

Discount r J®”-® 

Discount A r 
Discount A se “ 

Mizrahi r 2®-® 

Mizrahi b 7 * oc 

Mizrahi op 2 *{ 

Mizrahi op 3 
Mizrahi se « 

Mizrahi sc 5 * w 0 

Mizrahi se 6 635 0 

Mizrahi sc 7 533 0 

Maritime o.l 9,6 0 

Maritime 0.3 wa -° 

Hapoalim ptr. >®» ® 
Hapoalim r 999 0 

Hapoalim W.V dlv. 9,12 0 
Hapoalim b 994.0 

Hapoalim op 4 2383* 

Hapoalim op 3 19 “ ® 

Hapoalim op 7 1129.0 

Hapoalim op 9 1680 0 

Hapoalim op 10 845 0 

Hapoalim se • 799 0 

Hapoalim sc 9 0 

General A 2®-® 

General op 6 ■ 00 ° 

Genera] sc 4 4 ” ° 

General sc 3 
Leuml 

Lrumi ** * wo o 

Lean'll op 4 990 -° 

Leumi op 5 9 £° 

Leuml sc 6 

Leuml sc 7 J 90 0 

Leuml sc 8 

Leumi sc 9 143 0 

OHH r 1140 0 

OHH b 1USJ > 

Dsnot A IL10 523 0 

Danot ILK 433 0 

FIBI sc 1 1200 0 

FEBI r . 949 0 

Mortgage Banks 
Gen Mtge r U»-° 

Gen Mtge b . ••4.0 

Gen Mtge op 114 2270 ° 
Gen Mtge op 117 585 0 

Gen Mtge 129 5 68 - 0 

Gen Mtge db 116 330 0 
Carmel r 310 0 

Carmel b 560.0 

Carmel op A 319.0 

Carmel db 10 

Binyan r 328J) 

Binyan soft dhr 80 
Dev A Mtge r «£® 

Dev U Mtge b ° 

Dev A Mtge op 88 1100 -° 


(**•» uAjm 

Bankbetdlag 


Prop A Bldg db 4 

prirr 

1185.0 

U.1A* 

5600.0 

2.3 

+180.0 

Prop k Bldf db S 

905.0 

.5 

1238.0 

224.9 

+5.0 

Bayslde ILl 

578.0 

18.0 

1233.0 

30.6 

B.C. 

Bayslde ELS 

579.0 

10.9 

1470 0 

21.1 

+37.0 

Bayside op 

419.0 

19.0 

— 

— 

— 

Ispro r 

3*3.0 

110.2 

1325.0 

7.3 

n.c. 

Ispro op 

270.0 

117:8 

1044 0 

23.5 

n.c. 

laras r 

1310.0 

3.2 

1IM0 0 

34.3 

n-e. 

Mrhadrln r 

2320.0 

2.6 

1000 0 

20.7 

+8.0 

ICP r 

3000.0 

— 

033.0 

160.2 

+15.0 

Ncot Aviv r 

880.0 

19.1 

20X0.0 

2.9 

n.c. 

FTi Or r 

1330.0 

1.1 

1025 0 

6.8 

+28.0 

Caesarea r 

— 

— 

3040 

10.0 

n.c. 

Raasco prf r 

805.0 

43.7 

715.0 

27.1 

n.e. 

Raasco r 

758.0 

b.o. 

493.0 

317.0 
1510.0 
! 310.0 

3.4 

6.5 

130.3 

106.3 

n.c. 

+2.0 

+20.0 

+20.0 

IndtM trials 
Urdan ILl 

830.0 

22.4 

3M.0 

16.2 

+3.0 

Urdan ILl 1/3 dlv 

780.0 

18.8 

7X0.0 

163.2 

n.c. 

Urdan ILS 

790.0 

10.6 

7S0C 

39.4 

n.e. 

Urdan ILS 1 *3 div 

779.0 

9.1 

2995.0 

1.9 

— 10 0 

Urdan op 1 

850.0 

31.9 

119*. 0 

2.9 

—2.0 

Urdan op 2 

716.0 

15.8 

935.0 

.8 

n-e. 

Elblt ILl r 

2190.0 

19.0 

707.0 

3.0 

n.c. 

Elblt ILS r 

2546.0 

3.0 

635.0 


—10.0 

AlUance r 

4678.0 

b.o. 

533.0 

17.1 

—13.0 

Klco U .2 r 

1324.0 

2.8 

916.9 

75.6 ‘ 

—2.0 

Eleo IL2.3 r 

454.0 

31.4 

*93.0 

22.6 

+X0.0 

Eleo IL2.3 b 

437.0 

1SJ 

1975.0 

4.7 

+110.0 

Elco op A 

553.0 

17.1 

9990 

322.3 

+5.0 

Eire db 1 

274.0 

23.3 

iv. 9te.o 
994.0 

16.3 

+5.0 

Elcctra ILz r 

1000.0 

1.4 

45.7 

+9.0 

Electra ILS r 

554.0 

57.6 

2385.0 

2.6 

+65.0 

Eiectra op 2 

— 

— 

1933.0 

2.6 

—7.0 

Electra db 

584.0 

3.2 

1129.0 

17.9 

—6.0 

Eiectra db 2 

3S1.0 

75 

1680.0 

5.6 

—10.0 

EJron Uj r 

2351.0 

16.8 

845.0 

44.4 

+20.0 

Elron EL2 r ' 

2310.0 

20.4 

799.0 

45 

—5.0 

Elron op A 

3090.0 

2.5 

540.0 

15.0 

—6.0 

Argaman prf r 

340.0 

2.1 

360.0 

99.6 

+13.0 

Argaman prf b 

329.0 

3.8 

700.0 

9.0 

n.c. 

Argaman r 

296.0 

34.0 

499.0 

23.4 

n.c. 

Argaman b 

290.0 

20.8 

147.0 

35.1 

+2.5 

Ata B 

280.0 

21.3 

1083-0 

1.043.0 

+6.0 

Ata C 

171.0 

294.7 


94.4 —14.0 
147.4 —17.0 


Ata op A 
Ala op 3 
Ata db 2 
Dubck prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 
Cables r 
Cables b 
HaifaChem r 
HaifaChem op 2 
HaifaChem db 1 
Teva r 
Tevab 
Teva op 
Teva db 1 


Dev & Mtge op 93 434 0 
Dev A Mtge db 87 „~ 
Dev a Mtge db 94 
Mlshkan 
Mishkan op S 
Mlshkan r 804 0 

Mishkan b — 

Mishkan sc. op I130 - 0 

Mlshkan op 2 497 0 

Tetabot prf. r Tiaa 

Tefahot prf. b 718.0 

Tefahot r 710 0 

Tefahot b 7J2 -° 

Merav r 700 0 

Meray op . 1240.0 
'Financing Institutions 


25 

M.%, 
-+2.0 . 
+20.0 

Lodzia ILl r 

605.0 

2.4 

2.4 

LodziaTL4 r ‘ 

- 294.0 • 

70.0 

1.0 

+5.0 

Molctt B r 

■ 755.0 

13.4 

6.8 

Q.C. 

Moler r 

1703J) 

b.o. 

. 6.0 

n.c. 

Phoenicia prf 

— 

— 

73.3 

n.c. 

Dead Sea 

1000 J) 

26.2 

5.1 

+18.0 

AIFMr 

1302.0 

■ 39.1 

32.8 

+X4.0 

AIPM op A 

1240.0 

44.5 

29.3 

+2.0 

AXPMdbl 

701.0 

38.5 

1.7 

+8.0 

Aaris 

828.0 

5.4 

16.7 

+6.0 

Aaals db 1 

605.0 

b.o. 

34.T 

n.c. 

Petrocbem r 

M9.0 

7Z.2 

30.9 

+7.0 

Petrochem op A 

1811.0 

23 J! 

1.1 

n.c. 

Petrochem db 1 

665.0 

31.3 

45 

— 7.0 

Nechuabtan r 

840.0 

b.o. 



Elite r 

893.0 

18.1 

5.5 

+5.0 

fifiite op 3 

1180.0 

1.7 

34.4 

—2.0 

Elite sc 2 

C662.0 

.4 

1-1 

n.c. 

Arad r 

dxSOO.O 

3.1 

35 

+4.0 

Polgat ILl r 

2030.0 

8.3 



Polgat H>4 r 

1730.0 

13.8 

15 

n.c. 

Polgat op 

1900.0 

13.7 

11.0 

—3.0 

Polygon r 

624.0 

34.1 

21.1 

+13.0 

Rim ILl r 

590.0 

20^ 

15.3 

+10.0 

Rim IL4 r 

386.0 

16.3 

28.4 

+10.0 

Sbemen prf 

1018.0 

b.o. 

13.5 

+2.0 

Thai B r 

355.0 

29.9 

21.4 

+9.0 

TaalBb 

372.0 

2.8 

1.9 

n.c. 

Taal op 
Frutarom r 

250.0 

58.0 


Shilton b 

293.0 

1T.6 

+4.0 

Shilton op A 

197.0 

8.7 

+4.0 

Shilton op 8 

340.0 

9.1 

n.c. 

Shilton op 5 

120.0 

31.9 

—3.3 

Shilton sc 1 

181.3 

285 

+3^ 

Shilton sc 2 

180J1 • 

5 

—3.0 

Otz. L&taaslya r 

645.0 

5.0 

n.c. 

Otx. Lataasiya b 

648.0 

3.0 

+3.0 

Ampul r 

1940.0 

1.8 +140.0 

Agriculture A 

474.0 

5.8 

n.c. 

Ind Dev prf. 

487.0 

L2 

+14.0 

Clal Lease ILl r 

308.0 

21.7 

—8.0 

Clal Lease ILS r 

315.0 

2.9 

n.e. 

Clal Lease op 
Insurance 

246.0 

6.0 

n.c. 

Aryeh r 

592-0 

51.4 

+22.0 

Ary eh op 

1924.0 

— 

— 

Aryeh sc 

278-0 

15 

+6.0 

Ararat ILl r 

1578.0 

b.o. 

+75.0 

Ararat ILS r 

679.0 

23.0 

+30.0 

Reinsurance 0.1 

1037 J 

b.o. 

+30.0 

Reinsurance 0.3 

438-0 

110.0 

+28.0 

Hassneh r 

8054) 

64.8 

+10.0 

Haasneh nd 80 

603.0 

41.1 

+8.0 

Hassneh b 

620.0 

14.8 

+11.0 

Hassneh op 

870.0 

6.0 

n-c. 

Hassneh op 2 

401.0 

23.8 

n.c. 

Phoenix ILl r 

(1585.0 

3.5 

+29.0 

Phoenix IL3 r 

d394.0 

3.0 

+33.0 

'Yardenla 1L3 r 

490.0 

2.7 

n-c. 

Tardenta ILS r 

380.- 

11.1 

n.c. 

Sahar r 

365.0 

S25 

n.c. 

Ssbar b 

580.0 

.8 

n-c. 

Sahar op 

282.0 

10.7 

n.c. 

Sahar ae 

146.0 

23.5 

+1.0 

Securitas r 

873.0 

13.5 

+3,0 

Securitas op 

746.0 

23.9 

+18J) 

Zur r 

rri.o 

29.1 

+57.0 

Zur b 

734.0 

b.o. 

+35.0 


Comm , services a Utilities 
Kotor House b — 

Delete r 492.0 

Delek~b 503.0 

Delek op 3039.0 

Delek db 2 964.0 - 

Cold Store ILl — 

Cold Store ILio 2240.0 

Cold Sore db 2 1625.0 

1 st. Electric r 310.0 

Lighterage ILl dx40B0.0 

Lighterage IL5 dxl450.0 

Lighterage op 2 1880.0 

Lighterage db z 740.0 

Rapac ILl r 930J» 

850JI 
408.0 
1205.0 
881 JO 


Investment A Holding Companies. 
Elgar r dS03.0 .9 

Elgar b 6800.0 .8 

EUern r 1545.0 14.8 

EUern b 1543.0 11.8 

Amlsaar prf r 544.0 T.0 

Amlssar op 544.0 7.9 

Central Trad( B r 1790.0 .2 

Inv. Fax r 945.0 9.7 

InV Fax b 945.0 1.0 

Wolfoon ILl r 1400.0 b.o. 

Wblfson IL10 r 618.0 12.1 

Wolfson IL10 b 627.0 5.9 

Amp A r 360.0 2.0 

Disc Inv t 813.0 97.1 

Disc Inv b 817 A 2.4 

Disc Inv op A 1730.0 2.1 

Disc Inv op B . 732.0 10.7 

Disc Inv op C 640.0 11.9 

Disc Inv db 130 727.0 — 

Disc Inv db 195 3S7.0 10.8 

Hapoalim Inv r 840.0 8.1 

Hapoalim Inv b 890.0 — 

Hapoalim Inv op l 1178.0 .1 

Leuml Inv r 682.0 148.9 

Jordan Explo A r 344X1 18.3 

Jordan Explo op 2963.0 .1 

Jordan Explo op 2 412.0 21.6 

Mizrahi Inv r 1070.0 4.6 

MlzrahTInv b‘ 1070.0 2.0 

Oal T»de 438.0 138.0 

Clal Trade a.c. op 512.0 56.8 

Oal Trade sc 1 198.5 119.4 

Export Inv r dioro.o .1 

Export Inv b dl015.0 .6 

JEoor prf r 4000.0 .1 

Clal RE r 808.0 80.5 

Oal RE op A 1813.0 4.9 

Clal RE db 1 820.0 2.4 

Clal Inv r 943.0 35.4 

Qal tod’s ess.° J31.9 


4925 

09.1 

H.C. 

Oal Ind's 50ft 1 

503.0 

3-2 

+10.0 

'Clal bid’s op A 

3039.0 



, Clal bid's db 5 

964.0 

.5 

+38.0 

Landeco r 




Landeco op 1 

2240.0 

.9 

-100.0 

Ox Inv B r 

1625.0 

15 

—85.0 

Ox Xnv db 

510.0 

25 

—22.0 

Parna Inv r 


.8 +40.0 
.3 n.c. 
L2 —30.0 

1.0 +38.0 

4.0 +20.0 
13.8 +37.0 

18.7 —12.0 

33.8 +40.0 
33.0 O.C. 


Rapac ILSr 650,0 13-0 + 

Rapac op l 408.0 18.7 — 

SuperablA 1 1205J) 33.3 + 

Supersol B 8S14 35.9 

Land Development SaUdlng, Qtrns 
Azorlm r 450.0 48.7 +5.0 

Aaortm op A 369.0 4^5 - +34.0 

Axortm db l 215.0 n.O • 

Africa Isr. ILl 1465.0 7.9 

Africa Isr. IL10 1300.0 5.0 + 

ILDC r 668.0 40.1 • 

ILDCnd 650.0 3.0 + 

ILDC b 674.0 10.4 + 

ILDC op A 2085.0 .9 + 

ILDC Op B 930.0 6.5 

ILDC db 3 569.0 4.0 - 

. ILDC db 4 651.0 1.2 * 

HLB Realty 239.0 97.7 ■ 

HLB Realty 179.0 40.9 ■ 

HLB Realty op 170.0 40.5 

Solel Bench A 3835.0 - - 

Sole! Boneh C 3685.0 1-0 

Prop k Bldg X90.0 33.4 -- 

.Prop h BMg op A 1870.0 4.1 —1 

Prop k Bldg op B Otut.O 113 - 


3.0 +73.0 

40.1 + 5.0 

3.0 +13.0 
10.4 +12.0 
.9 +10.0 


FtoaJAExplo. 
Oil Explo Pax 
Oil Explo rights 
Fedoll 
Naphtha 
Lapldot v 
Lapidot b 


s.p. srilemmily nr norhnngr 

b a. (Hiyrmonljf r rrfrtatrrrd 

d wlihmit dlridrnd ■ b brarrr 

r wlihiHilvonpon prrf prvfmrd 

x . *Hihonl bsnua «P npttait 

* without rixhu «•**»■. .unwrUbir 

K.r Miharriliintrd rnpttnl notes 

Tbrvi) xlurk prices are unofficial. 


33.4 -rlB.O 
4.1 —140.0 

113 -17-0 


Leuml 1083 1043.0 +8-0 

Haponllm R 999 322.3 +3.0 

IDB 1238 224,9 ■ +5.0 

Shores traded: 1364. 6m. 

Canvertlbles: IS3.6ra. 

Bonds: ISl6.«m. 

General share index, up 9.7%, to tHJ 


group leader with a jump of 7.9 per 
cent. 

Kassco prof, stoic the show in the 
real estate and land development 
group. The Rassco shares 
catapulted ahead by 16 per cent. 
The ordinary Raasco shares were 
"buyers only" for the third con- 
secutive day and will trade freely 
when trading resumes today. Ispro 
was ahead by 7 per cent, while the 
attendant options jumped 13.4 per 
cent. 

Alliance was "buyers only," aa 
was the case with Moller. 

Investment company stocks were 
the best performers of the session. 
Hassuta was ahead by 10. 1 per cent. 
Landeco gained 5.8 per cent, while 
the attendant option rose by 9.2 per 
cent. 

New York 
Stock Exchange 

NEW YORK. — Hie Dow -Jones In- 
dustrials average, after dropping 
more than 15 points below its Friday 
close, recovered somewhat yester- 
day afternoon to finish at 978.75. 
11.18 points' down for the day. 

The Dow -Jones transportation 
and utilities average also declined. 
Other major averages and volume 
also declined, and there were 458 
advances and 1,144 declines. 

Among the most active stocks, 
Woolworth and American 
Telephone rose, while Amerada 
Hess. Occidental Petroleum. MGM 
Grand Hotel, Southern Company, 
IBM, and Texaco declined. 

CtosJng Prim Change 

Allied Chemical 554 —5*4 

‘Aluminium Co. of America 85\ —1*4 

' Amerada Hesa 477* — 4 

Amer. Tel & Tel 4fii* +1'* 

Bafiy Manuf. 22\ —h 

| Black & Decker I9«i +»k 

Boeing 39 ‘v +\ 

. Canadian Pacific 39 —4 

j CBS 314 - 14 

{Chose Manhattan Bank 431a +** 

j Coca-Cola 304 —4 

! Colgate Palmolive 137* — ?u 

Columbia Pictures 38 — l a j 

= Combustion Engineering — — 

I Disney. Walt 32 +2 

• Dome Mines 99 — ia -» 

i SDu Font I.E. 42 -4 

j Eastman Kodak 714 —4 

'Exxon 8B Hs —1*4 

Gen. Dynamics +1 *-* 

Gen. Electric “2* +1 * 

• General Motors 45 4 — 

.Gilette =» — * 

, Goodyear 10 * -* 

f Golf Oil Canada ^ -“?■ 

' Hecla Mining *2% —H4 

I Hewlett-Packard *** 

I Horn estake Mining 81 — 

J Houston Oil 48 ^» +3 ^S 

' Hughes Tool 90 ^ — 

j IBM 7°« -K 

I International Paper — 1 +» 

. Johns Manville 24 ^ — ^ 

Utton In da. . “J* 

.Lockheed 

McDermott, J. Ray — ^ 

Minnesota Mining ™ 


PiUson Co + > 

, RCA •' ^ 

Ranger OU » ^ 

Revlon 47 2 u 

Sears Roebuck “* 

; Spectra- Physics . — 

Std. OU Indiana 

: 5! nneco -i 

\ Texaco 47 J« 

, TWA — % 

I Union Carbide 51 + 4 

U.S. Steel 2^ 

Westing house 31 Vi —4 

•Weyerhaeuser 33 ^ H 

; Woolworth 23 t » + 4 

‘Xerox — 1 

: Israeli Shares 

j "IDB Ordinary 3% 3% 

I "IDB Prefd. 13 lMi 

AlUance Tire & Rubber Co. 7*4 —4 

} Btz Lavud 64S — 

•Elscint 359, 364 

j "Scitex 444 46 

1 Amer. Isr. Paper Mills 24 — 

! "Over the counter bid/asked prices 

. This selected list courtesy of 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK llfil 

. Tel.: 8 a.m. - 12.30 p.m.. 827542: 

1 5-7 p.m., 521936, Tel Aviv 

. Comment, courtesy Albert Kaplan 
) Dominick ft Dominick, members 
•New York Stock Exchange 
1 34 Ben Yehuda, J’lem. Tel. 242725 


ROYAL VISIT. — Prince Charles, 
heir to the British throne, arrived in 
New Delhi yesterday to begin a 
three-week visit to India and 
neighbouring Nepal. 


Representative 
bond prices 

8.3% Defence loan 

70 1 Ayln) — 

75 lAyln Hchi — 

81 1 Peh Alrphl — 

90 (Tzndti 2500.0 

4% Guv*t development 

Group 1. Yield: —1.20 

3001 .2481.0 

3007 2292.0 

Group 7. Yield: —6-51 

3020 * 1687.0 

3025 1344.0 

Defence kuui 69. 

34 (Limed Dalctl i9».o 

210 iRcish Yodl 1411.0 

4% Gov’t {90% C-O-L) 

Group 23. Yield: —0.05 

3101 1266° 

3106 1134.0 

Group 24. Yield: +0.15 

3110 1053.0 

3113 995.7 

4% Gov’t <80% C-O-L) 

Group 42. Yield : +0.22 

3210 824.7 

3206 W- 7 

8% Gov’t (80% C-O-L) 

Group 32. Yield: +0.40 

3301 713 - 2 

3504 630.0 

1% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 

Group «. Yield: +0.43 


— 1.20 

.2481.0 +11.0 
2292.0 +12.0 
-0.51 


1411.0 +40.0 


Group 83. Yield: 


Group M. Yield: 


Group 70 Yield: + 0 - 43 

3.VM 3H1.8 n.e.' 

.1507 364.4 +.1< 

Gnv'l rthlr-npm linked 
30(il 617.8 O.C. 

rillO 522.8 n.C. 

2033 WW n.e. 

Dnllnr itennm bends 
* U Ohs 13 96.0 . me.. 

Hollis 20 ®' 3 ►•3' 

Bonds- 100% finked <0 foralga currency 
5.5ft Gov't 8038 323.0 

6ft Isr. Electric Corp. B - - 
5ft Dead Sea Work* ihoO.O +19.0 
Bonds IS finked to foreign currency 
U 103 35 8.0 no.o 
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A romance that soured 

THE STRANGE, 11 -year-old romance — toy turns fervid and. 
tempestuous — between Ezer Weizman and Menahem Begin 's 
He rut Party, is now finally ended. 

Technically it is still open to Mr. Weizman to challenge, 
before the party's high court, the secretariat's decision on Sun- . 
day to throw him out in punishment for his rebellious support of 
the opposition's no-confidence motion in the Knesset last week. 
But it is not expected that he will avail himself of the opportuni- 
ty. 

Precisely where Mr. Weizman goes from here is anybody's 
guess, including his own. Judging from some previous remarks 
made by him in public, he has on occasion, before his formal 
ouster, toyed with the Idea of retirement from* politics. Now, 
however.'he seems anxious to assure all and sundry that this is 
not the end of the political road for him, but only a fresh begin- 
ning. 

' In any case, he will keep his Knesset seat, as nearly all party 
defectors (with the sole honourable exception of Meir Zorea) 
have done in this parliament. 

: During this Knesset’s remaining life he will presumably seek 
to ready the ground for a new take-off in different, more con- 
genial company. 

■ That a man of Ezer Weizman 's temperament could have 
stuck with He rut, especially under Menahem Be gin’s iron grip, 
as Jong as he did, is itself strange indeed. 

This quintessential prickly-yet-c harming rascal of a s&bra, 
this irreverent, swashbuckling hero of Israel's wars, “this 
reckless author of wild Ideas and mind-blowing visions — this 
latter-day Errol Flynn of the country's politics, as he turned out 
to be — was hardly the man to fit into Herat's ideological strait- 
jacket, and dutifully worship at the altar of Ze’ev Jabotinsky. 

Characteristically, the worst fault Premier Begin was able, 
looking back, to detect in the one-time architect of Likud's 1977 
victory, after Mr. Welzman's resignation as defence minister 
last May, was his failure to ever mention the name of the late 
Revisionist leader. 

A dyed-in-the-wool non-conformist, Mr. Weizman was able, as 
cabinet minister, to reach beyond Herat's cautiously modified 
Arab policy, as worked out through persuasion by another 
maverick sabra general, Moshe Dayan. Changed cir- 
cumstances made this former fighter pilot and terror of the 
“doves,” into a powerhouse for peace, and the despair of 'the 
"hawks.” 

- Without his ceaseless prodding, the Camp David agreements 
•might never have been concluded. By last May, he was 
arguably the only man in the;cabinet to take them in real 
earnest. 

His resignation in protest over, the way in which Mr. Begin 
and his acolytes were driving the country, and the hope, of 
peace, ever deeper into the quagmire, did him honour, even 
though it was somewhat belated. Yet in choosing to bolt over a 
relatively trifling matter of cuts in the military budget, Mr. 
Weizman also gave proof of the frequent charge that he was 
lacking in seriousness. 

A lightweight is what Mr. Begin dubbed him, and on this he 
was not far from the truth. Some of the more glaring defects in 
the peace treaty with Egypt are due to his penchant for im-. 
provisatlon at the expense of careful planning. So are the dread- 
fully hasty decisions he took in the West Bank during his last 
year of stewardship. 

Apparently, Mr. Weizman is himself aware of his limitations 

— or else he would not have proposed to take second place to Mr. 
Dayan on a new ‘‘centre" list. However, even if he were to head 
it himself he could (according to some recent polls) win as 
many as a score Knesset seats in the next election. People are 
that forgetful of the lessons of the p.ast, in this case of the DMC; 
and Mr. Weizman is that popular. 

But no more than that. He could act as a successful spoiler, 
but hardly as & builder of political futures. He has breadth of vi- 
sion, but no programme. 

He may also find it less easy than he expects to free himself 
from association with the present government’s failure — even 
in the minds of those who are well-disposed toward him. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


THE DEDICATION of Baltimore's 
Holocaust memorial fulfilled a city 
resident’s dream that began a dozen 
years ago when an assembly of 


Jewish teenagers termed a film 
about Nazi concentration camps a 
fake. 

Alvin Fisher said recently that he 
was shocked by a 1968 assembly of 
15-year-olds at the religious school 
of Temple Ohel Shalom who said an 
uncensored D.S. Army Signal Corps 
film of concentration camps was 
contrived. 

"Not a single one” of the ninth 
graders in the audience expressed 
horror over the film's contents, and 
none of the students disagreed when 
some contended the survivors were 
played by actors who had dieted to 
emaciation, on a set littered with 
"animal bones.” 

Fisher, 60, said he blamed the 
adult Jewish community tor falling 
to commemorate the Holocaust in a 
continual and public way. 

He said his dlspolr over the 1968 
reaction — and similar ones from 
his own children — planted "the 
germ of an Idea” In his mind. 

That idea grew into the deter- 
mination to plant 600 flowering 
trees — one for each 3,000 of the 
Holocaust victims — in Baltimore. 

The $300,000 memorial took its 
current sculptural form — two giant 
monoliths, each 28 metres long and 
5 metres high — after the Baltimore 
Jewish Council supported the pro- 
ject in 1978. 

But Fisher said he hasn't given up 
the Idea of & massive planting of 
flowering trees. A Chicago group is 
being asked to plant the grove of 
trees to memorialise the Holocaust. 
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Where are Labour’s policy innovators now? asks 
ALLAN E. SHAPIRO. 


REGARDLESS of the Knesset no- 
confidence vote — or perhaps 
because of it — the transition period 
has Already begun. At the proper 
moment. Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin will produce the appropriate 
Dixieland aphorism, to match Jim- 
my Carter's Yiddish wisdom. 
Already, Labour must make the dif- 
ficult switch from - opposition to 
govemm ent-in- waiting. 

The two roles are; to some 
degree, contradictory. Criticism, 
tor example, that may weaken the 
Begin government’s declining hold 
on power today may commit 
tomorrow's policy-makers to 
programmes of action that few 
seriously contemplate. 

Economics, the basis for the re- 
cent no-confidence motions in the 
Knesset, is a case in point. There 
are few arguments about judging 
the results of present policy. But 
when it comes to proposing' alter- 
natives, the ambivalence of 
Labour’s economic policy -makers 
towards the initiatives undertaken 
by the Likud since 1977 quickly sur- 
faces. 

Symptomatic is the faet that Ar- 
non Gafny Is still the governor of 
the Bank of Israel. Gafny, a former 
director-general of the Finance 
Ministry, is representative of the 
technocrats of the Labour Align- 
ment who ran the Treasury under 
successive Mapai - and Labour 
ministers and continued in service, 
without visible anguish, under 
Slmha Ehrlich and the Likud. 

With the end of currency controls 
in the great economic reversal of 
November, 1977, these Labour 
economists put the new policy into 
operation with an enthusiasm that 
seemed beam of a professional com- 
mitment, freed from the political 
restraints of previous Labour rule. 


MANY OF US who participated in 
the recent Council of Europe con- 
ference on terrorism did so with a 
heavy heart. 

My gloom about such events 
stems from two main sources. 
First, I confess tp a prejudice 
against the arcane technical 
debates of leg&r experts and 
national definitions of legal codes 
and procedures. The group that 
tends to get. overlooked in these 
legalistic high-wire performances 
is the growing legion of- innocent 
victims of terrorist crimes. 

Let us never forget that every 
victim of terrorism in a democracy 
— including policemen, soldiers 
and lawyers- undertaking' the 
dangerous task of protecting us — 
is Innocent. Let us not fall Into the 
trap of terrorist propaganda, with 
its idea that attacks on the 
judiciary and security forces are 
somehow morally permissible. 


The new measures had no cham- 
pion more' articulate than. Amlrain 
Sivan, director-general of the 
Treasury under Simha Ehrlich — 
as he had been under Yehoshua 
Rabinowltz. 

WHATEVER may be the case with 
regard to a director-general, the' 
governor of the Bank of Israel is no 
colourless bureaucrat who simply 
carries out orders. If the director- 
general must execute policy as 
determined by his political 
superior, the governor can at least 
try to Influence its content. 

True, his Independence is less 
than that of the attorney-general, 
with whom his status is often com- 
pared. The governor of the Bank of 
Israel must coordinate his actions 
with government policy. 

In fact, however, there is no 
basis for assuming that Gafny Is, 
fundamentally opposed to the ma- 
jor features of present economic 
policy.' 

-Whatever his party may have 
proposed in the Knesset, he has not 
voted his personal lack of con- 
fidence by resigning or by any other 

significant sign of disapproval. He 
has never indicated that he could 
not in good conscience carry out 
Treasury policy, or that present cir- 
cumstances make, the performance - 
of his statutory role of economic 
adviser to the government imposal- - 
ble. 

THE CHECKS and balances that 
David Horowitz envisaged as a pay- 
off of the special status of the cen- 
tral bank hardly show. There is lit- 
tle input toom the policy positions of 
the opposition, at least as expressed 
by the most vocal of the opposition 
spokesmen. 

Instead, Gafny's most notable In- 


itiatives, such as the call for a 
package deal on wages and prices 
or his demands for further cuts in 
the government budget, point in the 
direction of a hardening of the line 
generally followed by Ylgael Hur- 
vitz. 

This, indeed, . may well be the 
direction of Labour's economic 
; policy when it returns to - power. 
Gafny's proposals are, after all, not 
far removed from the general line 
followed by Labour in the past, 
such as the Saptoorchestrated reces- 
sion of the pre-Six Day War period, 
or the constrictive measures of his 
successor, Yehpshua Rabinowltz. 

NOR WAS THE. criticism very 
different then. Even -when the un- 
timely arrival of the F-I5s set in 
motion the chain of events that end- 
ed Labour's rule, the central com- 
mittee of the Labour Party was 
engaged In an angry debate . over 
wage-price policy, In wblch 
Hlatadrut leaders hurled charges 
against Yehoshua Rabinowltz 
similar to those directed against 
Y-lgael Hurvitz today. 

It Is safe to predict that these in- 
ternal differences within Labour 
will not disappear, although they 
will become less audible as the elec- 
tion nears. The -volume of protest, 
from trade unionists will grow. But 
criticism of present government-, 
policy by Labour's economic 
policy-makers remains low-key. 

For this latter group, 'which 
would, include the present governor 
of the Bank of' Israel were he not 
otherwise occupied, the general ap- . 
proach embodied In Gafny's 
proposals could well provide a . 
framework for future policy. ‘Pre- 
sumably there would be some effort 
at a more equitable sharing, of the 
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burden. Moreover, there would 
probably be a return to the control 
mechanisms of. crarency. restric- 
tions and consumer-price supports. 

THESE ARE' stop-gap measures 
designed to prevent -an economic 
debacle rather than' a basic policy 
Initiative that would set Israel's 
- economy on a new course. At best, 
they would put brakes on a vehicle 
that seems to be almost out of con- 
trol. The inflationary accelerator — 
the HnMng of wages to the cost-of- 
livlng index — would almost cer- 
talnly survive any conceivable elec- 
tion outcome. 

Removing it would require more 
than just an overhaul of the present 
machine. It would mean a basic - 
change of design. The costs are 


The myth that terrorists are freedom fighters must 
be exploded, writes PAUL WILKINSON. 


Second, the conference met 
against a background of failure. 
The Council of Europe's pathbreak- 
ing Convention for the Suppression 
of Terrorism, designed to facilitate 
extradition and prosecution of 
terrorists, is in deep trouble. 

The essence of the 1977 conven- 
tion 'was to define the mdtf serious 
terrorist crimes such as kidnap- 
ping. bombing and hijacking -as 
common crimes. The intention was 
to prevent terrorists evading ex-., 
tradition simply on grounds that 


they had committed "political 
offences.” 

This hopeful atmosphere Is 
almost gone. When it came to 
. ratification of the convention, many 
states wanted to enter reservations 
- under Article 13, enabling them to 
refuse extradition on the grounds 
that a particular offence was in* . 
deed politically motivated. 

But let us be under no Mmrior ui 
about the failure of political and 
judicial co-operation when seen in 
the context of the scale of the 


EADERS' LETTERS 


JEWISH AGENCY FAILURE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir, — Your description of the in- 
tention of the Jewish Agency to cut 
the number of emissaries to the 
United States by two thlrde 
{November 17) in response to an 
abysmally low rate of American 
aliya calls to mind the behaviour of 
rats on sinking ships, the difference 
being that this ship contains the 
largest Jewish community in the 
world. After years of falling to "at- 
tract” aliya, the Agency, we read, 
is now taking the only conceivable 
step more foolish than that of main- 
taining its disastrous current 
policies, that is, abandoning the 
responsibility for aliya to the "local 
communities." 

For Israel to expect salvation 
from a Jewish community that has 
failed tragically to maintain the 
loyalty of the vast majority of its 
youth, that has never advocated 
aliya for Itself, preferring to send 
refugees from other continents, and 
that persists In investing millions of 
dollars in upper middle class sport 
facilities while American Jewish 
education takes on the makings of a 
historical catastrophe, is simply in- 
credible. 

Certainly someone in the Zionist 
movement has the Intelligence to 
recognize that low aliya rates are a 
function of declining Jewish com- 
mitment. That this fact has had no 
influence on the training, selection 
procedures and functions of 
emissaries Is a threat to Israel and 
the entire Jewish people. The Agen- 
cy persists in sending political ap- 
pointees Instead of Idealists. The 
number of olim, women and 
religious Jews among shiihim is 
embarrassingly low. No serious ef- 
fort Is made to recruit the beat of 
Israel’s educators for what is ul- 
timately an attempt to re-educate 
American Jews. Worse, In the U.S., 
emissaries have virtually no con- 
tact whatsoever with the Jewish 
educational system. Small wonder 
that the latest plan indicates that a 
new low has been reached in the 
failure of the Jewish Agency to un- 
derstand the needs and oppor- 
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tunities for Israeli Involvement In 
American Jewry. . 

The most important element in 
the future of the American Jewish 
community (let alone aliya) is the 
influence that Israel and Zionism 
will have there on Jewish youth. In 
a secular world, Israel Is the single 
most effective statement that to be 
a Jew has meaningful content and 
that for that Jew to be a Zionist is to 
best respond to the challenges of 
our times. Surely somewhere In the 
Zionist organization, there remains, 
sufficient energy and vision to res- 
pond to the challenge not by 
withdrawal, but by radically and in- 
telligently increasing our efforts to 
turn the tide on American Jewish 
assimilation, on declining aliya and 
on the moribund state of the Zionist • 
movement itself. 

YITZCHAK SOKOLOFF 
Jerusalem. 

SAVING 

ELECTRICITY 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — It la difficult to believe, but 
it appears that TV House and 
Kolbotek, having achieved a 
remarkable triumph with their re- 
quest to viewers to shut off lights 
(resulting In a large saving of elec- 
tricity, l.e. oil) have chosen to let 
the matter die. 

Every talk programme and every 
announcement on TV should begin 
with a smiling request to ."please 
turn off lights not In use while 
watching this programme.” 

R. QREEN QARD 

Holon. 
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EBAN FOR PRIME 
MINISTER 

To CAf Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Abba Eban’s recent "Five 
fallacies" (October 21) once again 
shows this man’s Intelligence, skill 
of articulation, wisdom and com- 
petence. He .is certainly the most 
highly respected politician in the 
west. Israel needs a prime minister 
of his calibre. 

FRANK B. WINTER 
Oakland, California. 


threat. In 1979, over half of all inter- 
national terrorist Incidents -oc- 
curred In NATO Europe', double the 
1978 total.- 

BECAUSE the. freedom of the 
liberal democracies lays them wide 
open to terrorist attack, it la vital to 
understand the obstacles 
democracies must overcome If they 
are effectively to uphold the law 
and protect the innocent , 

Many naive liberals assume 
terrorism Is just an Irritant: best 
Ignore it they say, and it will go 
away. Some are obsessed with the 
danger of over-reaction. Of course, 
it is true that a state resorting to 
panic measures by suspending 
basic civil liberties plays into the 
hands of the terrorists by helping 
them destroy democracy. 

Public and politicians alike must 
understand that protracted 
terrorism destroys the vital suppor- 
ting pillars upon which any viable 
democracy is built. Terrorists • 
systematically subvert popular 
morale by intimidating the people 
Into believing that governments 
can no longer protect them and that 
terrorism is bound to succeed. 

They attack the values and in 
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